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DEDICATION 

To %:wo friends who have been mjr greatest 
htunan helpers in serving God 

Here is life’s flower and fruit; judge ye 
What beauty or perfume there be 
In it, or what sustaining food. 

For years, with loving care and good, 

YeVe reared the tree and watered it, 

And sheltered it from scorching heat 
Of men’s neglect; to ye is due 
The blossom, be its merits few. 

Ere long the tree will disappear,— 

Go back to the Unseen from where 
It came. ‘Tis yours the seed to sow 
And see if further life can grow 
From it and fill the Lord’s good ground, 

Feed those who’re near, and spread around. 

Farewell to ye, farewell to all 
My readers, till at Heaven’s call 
We meet at last to live for e’er 
The life divine we strive for here. 



PREFACE 


Tiifesc lectures, like the three preceding series, 
were delivered before the Theological Society con¬ 
nected with the Sadhiran Brahma Samdj. Like 
the last series, that on Krishna and the Gita, they 
were prepared under the distinguished patronage 
of Raja Venkatakumar Mahipati Surya Rao of 
Pithapuram, who has also borne the whole expense 
of their publication. The author’s feeling towards 
his kind patron is one of prgfound gratitude in¬ 
expressible in words. 

Those who have read the author’s previous 
writings will easily know what to expect from these 
lectures. As he has expressed it in the dedication, 
they stand to the former as ‘flower and fruit’ do to 
a tree and its branches. In his other works the 
presentation of the ideal life and the means of real¬ 
ising it is burdened with philosophical discussions 
and other controversial matter. In these discourses 
he has tried, in painting that life in its outlines 
and setting forth its sadhans, to keep himself as 
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free as possible from such discussions and has 
appealed more to practical experience than to 
reason. What help the book may render to 
earnest aspirants after spiritual life can be 
better judged by the reader than the author. 
But it may as well be said that if the thoughts and 
experiences embodied in it had not helped him 
and those closely related to him in spirit in their 
humble endeavours after the life divine, he would 
not have ventured to publish them. 

The author’s indebtedness to teachers, ancient 
and modern, is too deep and wide to be acknow¬ 
ledged in detail. It will be somewhat evident ta. 
the reader as he goes through the book. But a 
faint indication of the main lines of the author’s 
thoughts and of the sources to which he is chiefly 
indebted, may perhaps be here given. If the little 
system which is presented in these pages be com¬ 
pared to a building, it may then be said that the 
jndn which forms its basis is essentially the Mono- 
dualistic Theism of the Upanishads, somewhat 
modified by the Idealism of Hegel as interpreted 
by his English followers; that the bhakti which 
forms the superstructure is that doctrine of an 
ever-active divine love and our relation to it 
which the author first learnt in his youthful 
days at the feet of Brahm^nanda Kesav^ 
Chandra Sen, and which he h* not yet met 
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with in any other teacher in all its purity and 
fulness ; and lastly that the doctrine of karma 
which forms its entrance is essentially the Christian 
ideal of perfection, corrected by the teachings of the 
Bhagavadgitd and the doctrine of self-realisation 
taught by western Idealists. The author does not 
^are whether the system set forth here be called 
national or eclectic. He does not not know where 
to draw the line between nationalism and eclecti¬ 
cism. He only knows that ihe basis of his system, 
which would perhaps be called national, determines 
every part of it, and that openness to truth, wher¬ 
ever and by whomsoever taught, and the candour 
to acknowledge one*s debt, are of the very essence 
of true religion. 

The author is deeply conscious of the defects of 
the book he offers to be public. In fact if he knew of 
another book covering the same ground, he would 
scarcely have ventured to publish it. Knowing, how¬ 
ever, that with all its shortcomings it has a work 
to do in the world, he lets it go with great diffidence 
and commends it to the grace of God and to the 
indulgence of its readers. In a manner it completes 
the system he has been endeavouring to expound 
for several years past. Not that there is nothing 
more to be said in its elucidation and amplifica¬ 
tion. But failing health and strength indicate 
that with the single exception of the 'Ritual’ 
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which he was asked by the All-India Theistic 
Conference to prepare and which he has already 
submitted to that body, this little book may be 
the author’s last piece of literary service to 
his fellow-beings. In anticipation of that contin¬ 
gency he bids a hearty farewell to his readers until 
the hoped-for re-union in the kingdom of heaven. 
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LECTURE I 

THE REALM OF sAdHAN 

Having spoken on the Vedanta, the philoso¬ 
phy of Br^hmaism, and the ‘Bhagavadgft^’ in 
three successive series of lectures, I, led by the 
Spirit of God, now begin a fourth series on 
Brahma-s^dhan—endeavours after finding God 
—after the realization of a divine life. I am not 
siddha^ one who lives ever in conscious union 
with God, I cannot therefore speak with the 
authority of such a perfected soul. I am only a 
sddhaky a seeker after God, an aspirant after the 
life divine, and my utterances must partake of the 
limitations and imperfections of a learner. But in 
spiritual endeavour, seeking and finding go hand 
in hand. In reality they are two aspects of the 
same fact. I am not a mere seeker and aspirant, 
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if one could at all be such. I think I have found 
something of God and know something of the life 
divine. The traveller knows and can say something 
of the way even before he has reached his goal. It 
is as such, as a seeker after God, an aspirant after 
the life divine, a traveller on the road to heaven, 
that I mean to speak to you as fellow-seekers and 
aspirants, as companions on the same road. I hope 
that as such a speaker, I shall be heard, helped, 
counselled and corrected. 

What do 1 mean by finding God—by the re¬ 
alization of the divine life ? Finding God is com¬ 
monly defined as knowing God, loving him and 
doing his will. No fault can be found with this 
definition. But it can be variously understood, 
and the ideal life indicated by it may be grasped 
with varying degrees of clearness. The earnest¬ 
ness of spiritual endeavour is often measured by 
the depth and clearness of the ideal set before the 
aspirant. The knowledge of God, for instance, 
may be conceived as nothing more than a vague 
notion of a Creator of the world. Similarly, the 
love of God may mean, to a worshipper, only 
the regular and formal offering of prayers, or the 
occasional rise of devout feelings in the heart. In 
the same manner, the doing of God*s will may 
signify little more than a harmless life or ethically 
correct behaviour towards fellow-men. But a 
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divine life—a life in conscious union with God— 
really means much more than all this. If we are 
to believe those who are honoured by the world as 
knowers of God, God can be known so vividly and 
deeply, that the light of such knowledge can fill 
our whole life and brighten all our journey. In 
other words, the consciousness of God, as the 
Truth of truths, as All-in-all, can colour and 
permeate all other forms of consciousness, outer 
and inner, so that we may consciously, as we do 
actually, live, move and have our being in him. 
Likewise, the love of God, instead of visiting us 
occasionally as a sentiment or emotion, may be¬ 
come an overmastering passion, not excluding, but 
transmuting and including, other passions, and 
becoming the guiding impulse of life. In the same 
manner, the following of God’s will, instead of 
being confined to abstinence from harm or the 
performance of a stated number of duties, may be 
a living inspiration, a constant walk with God as 
his son and servant, so that personal will is wholly 
merged in the divine and the son of God in us 
exclaims, ‘‘I and my father are one.*’ 

Now, if all this is possible, it is evident that 
there is a science or system of sddhan^ one which 
treats of the way to the realization of the divine 
life, the stages leading to it, the difficulties con¬ 
fronting the aspirant after it, the means of removing 
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them, and the various exercises or disciplines that 
help the devotee to attain his end. But a science 
like this, if it exists at all, exists only among a 
very limited number of sddhakas. The great 
majority, even of that comparatively small class 
who care for personal and practical religion, have 
no notion of such a science, and many even deny 
its very possibility. There is, for instance, a large 
class of believers, in all churches and sects, who 
deny both the necessity and possibility of knowing 
God, and do not make it an object of sddJian or 
spiritual endeavour. Many of them think that the 
teaching of sacred books, of inspired teachers, on 
God and things spiritual is a sufficient ground for 
believing in them, and that such belief can be 
made the basis of a firm structure of religious 
emotional and practical. Others, those who 
have lost belief in old books and teachers, think 
that man’s instinctive belief in God and a super- 
sensuous world is a sufficiently firm ground-work 
for building the superstructure of spiritual life and 
that a philosophy of religion is a superfluity so far 
as practical religion is concerned. There is even 
a class of religious agnostics who think that God 
is unknowable by reason and that an instinctive 
or intuitive knowledge of him is alone possible. 
And then, as to the love of God, there are thinkers, 
like the philosopher Kant, who hold that as love 
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is a spontaneous sentiment, it cannot be taught or 
cultivated, and thus does not come within the 
scope of a science of practical religion. As to the 
pursuit of holiness, it is held by a large class of 
religious people that man cannot be perfectly holy. 
They think that the attainment of holiness is not 
an event, but an infinite process, that sin will stick 
to man more or less in every stage of his progress, 
so that he can make only a gradual and never- 
ending approach towards perfection, but never at¬ 
tain it. Such a theory has a chilling effect on 
spiritual endeavour and is no doubt the cause of 
much of the spiritual torpor and indifference we^ 
see around us. How can one be deeply in earnest 
about the attainment of an unattainable end ? 
Now, reserving a detailed reply to the argument 
against the necessity or possibility of a knowledge 
of God for the last part of my address, I shall try 
at first a brief answer to the arguments just stated 
against the systematic culture of lOve and holiness. 
Love is indeed an instinctive feeling, something 
felt and not anything to be accomplished. It may 
therefore seem not to be an object of moral in¬ 
junction. But it is a perfection, an excellence, the 
absence of which is a moral defect. A man with¬ 
out love for the lovable is an imperfect and un¬ 
desirable man. And this defect or imperfection 
can be removed. The presence and contemplation 
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of the lovable, the admirable, the venerable, if 
systematically cultivated, removes emotional tor¬ 
por and calls forth and develops love, admiration 
and reverence. “Thou shalt love^’ is not therefore 
an unmeaning or unpractical commandment. It is 
possible for the unloving to become loving and 
more and .more so in proportion to the earnestness 
and strenuousness of their endeavours. Then, 
as to the attainment of holiness, it seems an illegi¬ 
timate importation of mathematical measurement 
to the realm of the spirit to imagine that our at¬ 
tainment of holiness must always be more or less 
imperfect. In matters involving limitations of 
space, time and power, growth must indeed be 
only gradual, indefinitely progressive and never 
perfect. The number of persons loved and served 
by us must indeed increase indefinitely. The 
amount and variety of good work done by us like¬ 
wise admit of indefinite growth. But this does 
not imply that attaint of unlovingness and a ten¬ 
dency to rebel against the will of God must always 
stick to us. With the field for the expression of 
our love and good-will continually increasing, a 
time may yet come,—and the best of our kind, our 
Buddhas and Christs, believe that it will come— 
when our hearts will be fully attuned to the love of 
God and man, and our wills be fully united to the 
divine will—when there will remain not the least 
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inclination to be unloving or the least tendency to 
be faithless to the law of duty. It is evidently this 
condition—the complete union of heart and will 
with God—which Buddha teaches us to aspire after 
as nirvdfiy Jesus as perfection, and Krishna in the 
Bhagavadgitd as Brdhmi sthiti. If therefore we 
can be perfect even as our Heavenly Father is per¬ 
fect, if we can be jivanmukta^ liberated even while 
living, there must be a science or system of 
sddhan by which such perfection can be attained. 

Coming now to the arguments against the 
necessity and possibility of a rational knowledge 
of God, I must say first of all that I have but little 
to say that may convince those whose faith in 
external authority—in scriptures and prophets—is 
unshaken, 1 can only briefly refer to arguments 
I have set forth at length elsewhere* to show that 
faith in inspired prophets and scriptures presup¬ 
poses an inspiring God of perfect wisdom and 
goodness,—a God who must be known otherwise 
than through such prophets and scriptures. Im¬ 
plicit and unreasoning faith in external authority 
belongs to the childhood of religion—to an un¬ 
scientific age, and is rare in this age of reason* 
Where it still lingers, it can scarcely be reasoned 
away. In the present age, among those who have 


♦ In The Tkilosophy of Brdhmahm^ Lecture II. 
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imbibed its spirit, reliance on external authority 
exists only in the form of a practical trust, a trust 
not amounting to firm, unshaken belief, but serv¬ 
ing only as a guide to experiments—experiments 
both in the sphere of science and that of practical 
religion. We may adopt a form of spiritual exercise 
on trust and try to see if it really leads to a certain 
result ascribed to it by a competent authority, just 
as we may undertake a scientific experiment or 
series of experiments under the guidance of a 
teacher or a treatise of science. But religious 
belief is not of the nature of trust, It must be 
beyond doubt to serve as the basis of earnest spi¬ 
ritual endeavour,—to inspire love, hope and 
strength. And such firm, unwavering and inspir¬ 
ing faith can be the result cf direct knowledge 
alone. It cannot rest on any external authority 
like inspired prophets and scriptures or the verdict 
of common humanity, if any such verdict can at 
all be elicited. And to be really direct, such know¬ 
ledge must be rational—based on reason. But can 
it not be intuitive—based on the common sense of 
mankind, as so many pious people say it is ? Now, 
it seems to me that this appeal to common sense 
Is a veiled form of reliance on external authority— 
—the authority of the unreasoning majority of 
mankind. If religious truths are to be accepted 
on such authority, religious superstitions must also 
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be accepted on the same, for some of them com¬ 
mand the same absolute or all but absolute 
universality of belief as the fundamental truths of 
religion. To distinguish the latter from the former, 
it must be shewn that they—the principles which 
we accept as truths—lie at the very basis of all 
knowledge,—that knowledge is impossible without 
them. To shew this is very different from the easy¬ 
going appeal to intuition or common sense with 
which a class of religious teachers are contented. 
It is nothing short of showing that religious belief 
is rational—based on the common reason of 
mankind,—a reason which, though human, is not 
the less divine. It is nothing short of a more or 
less exhaustive analysis of knowledge—laying bare 
its fundamental principles. It is, in short, the 
construction or acceptance of a system of metaphy¬ 
sics or philosophy. The existence of such a 
system, with its claims of reasoned truths, is the 
answer to those who deny the possibility of a 
rational knowledge of religion. Such denial, if 
it is to be rational, can be based only on the 
refutation of this system. Now, I claim that 
the Brahma Samij has already presented the 
country with the elements of such a system 
of religious philosophy. If religious peop}e 
connected with the Samij are inattentive to it, if 
it is neither accepted nor criticised by them, this 
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shows only that they are either not sufficiently 
earnest about religion or that they have not 
imbibed the scientific spirit of the age, but continue 
still to rely in some form or other on external 
authority. The Brahma Samdj, in its philosophi¬ 
cal literature, has traversed all the four principal 
stages of human thought and shown how much 
of God can be known in each of these stages. 
In the physical stage, where the mind deals mostly 
with the conception ot causality or force, our 
writers have shown that the notion of force or 
efficiency is derived from our volitional activity, 
and that hence power, whether in the mental or 
physical world, cannot but be conscious power 
or will. In the sphere of biological science, where 
the mind deals with the conceptions of life and 
growth, they have shewn that these conceptions 
imply design, so that organisms, whether veget¬ 
able or animal, and the universe, as an 
organically connected whole, are inexplicable 
without reference to a Creative Mind. In the 
sphere of mental science and metaphysics^ it has 
been shown that nothing is conceivable without 
reference to intelligence, and that the analysis of 
knowledge discloses the existence of an infinite 
Intelligence as the truth of nature and the true 
and ultimate Self of finite intelligences. In the 
sphere of the ethical life, we have shewn that our 
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consciousness of right and wrong, of good and 
evil, implies the existence in and above us of a 
Being of perfect love and holiness who is 
leading us on, through the complex experiences 
of life, to final union with him. The philosophical 
knowledge of God, however, is only the basis— 
the first stage, leading to higher stages—of a 
deeper consciousness of God. This deeper con¬ 
sciousness develops through the three stages of 
dhdrand^ dhydn and samddhi —exercises which 
I mean to deal with in one of the coming lectures 
of the present series. All these are stages of 
the culture of jndn^ knowledge of God, as under¬ 
stood by our ancient teachers on sddhan. After 
these come the different stages of lhakti and 
karma^ love of God and doing his will. I do not 
mean to say that jndn must be complete before 
bhakti karma As I have shown 

in my lectures on the Bhagavadgitd, jndn^ bhakti 
and karma^ corresponding to our powers of 
knowing, feeling and willing, are as neces¬ 
sarily connected as these powers themselves. 
As one cannot see a beautiful object without 
liking it and desiring or endeavouring to possess 
it, so it is impossible to know God without feeling 
love and reverence for him and without a determi¬ 
nation to follow his will, In every spiritual 
exercise, jndn^ bhakti and karma^ in some form 
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or Other, elementary or developed, are intermixed. 
But there is yet a logical priority of jndn to 
kaktiy and of hhakti to karma. Knowing, in some 
form or other, always precedes feeling, and feeling 
willing. Thus the higher forms of hhakti pre¬ 
suppose the higher stages of jndfiy and advanced 
karma-yoga is impossible without impassioned 
hhakti. But impatient aspirants, averse to 
painstaking, try to reverse the order. They 
would taste the joys of rapturous hhakti 
without taking pains to cultivate sravaUy 
manan and nididhydsan.^ —study, reasoning and 
meditation,—and without going through the 
exercises of dhdrandy dhydn and sainddhi. The 
result is sentimentalism, or even worse,—the hor¬ 
rors of idolatry. In the same manner, the extreme 
advocates of practical religion think that the service 
of God is possible without the culture of the higher 
emotions, and, characterising such culture as little 
better than sentimentalism or spiritual voluptuous¬ 
ness, hurl themselves into ceaseless activity for 
what they consider the good of mankind. How¬ 
ever well-meant such activity may be, it inevitably 
leads to mere ethicalism, and ultimately to secular¬ 
ism. Real karmay the karma which has any value 
in heaven, which leads to union with God, cannot 
be divorced from jndn and hhakti. Neither can 
there be any true jndn and hhakti without karma. 
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Here, then, we have a bird's eye view of the 
realm of sddhan before we set out on our journey. 
As we proceed, we shall take a nearer and nearer 
view of it. Of the lower stages of jndn ^—of the 
studies and reflections that lead to a philosophical 
knowledge of God,—I shall not say much in these 
lectures ; for I have spoken of them somewhat 
exhaustively in my former lectures and treatises, 
specially in my Brahmajijndsd and my Philosophy 
of Brdhmaism, Of the higher stages of jndn^ — 
of dhdrand^ dhydn and samddhi^ —I shall have 
much to say, and much more of worship in general, 
of the culture of hhakti in its various aspects, of 
the pursuit of internal holiness, and of duty in all 
its phases,—personal, domestic and social. It is a 
most arduous task that I have undertaken,—a task 
in the performance of which a glib tongue, a facile 
pen, even a thoughtful understanding, are the least 
useful helps,—in which the actual possession of the 
things to be spoken of, at any rate a whole hearted 
endeavour to acquire them, is all-important. I seek 
your blessings—as I seek those of the Supreme 
Spirit—in this difficult enterprise. 



LECTURE II 


HINDU AND CHRISTIAN IDEALS 
OF WORSHIP 

In the history of the human race as well as of 
the individual, the first form or stage of worship 
seems to consist of prayers for material blessings 
and the offering of material things to the gods. In 
that stage, man’s wants are purely physical, and 
he cannot conceive of any other satisfaction than 
what is derived from the enjoyment of material 
objects and the removal of physical wants. Hence 
he not only prays for food, drink, clothing, houses, 
cattle and conveyances, but tMnks that the ^ods 
too take pleasure i n these thing s. Thus his offer¬ 
ings to the gods are all material, and even the 
praise and thanksgiving he offers to them ha^fe 
reference to the grant of material blessings. How 
long this stage of worship may last in the life of 
nations and communities is illustrated by the con¬ 
tinuance of sacrifices and other material offerings 
in Hinduism, Judaism, Catholicism and Muham- 
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madanism from the earliest days of their history 
up to the present time. The case of individuals is 
indeed different, for thousands and ten thousands 
of individuals in these communities have outgrown 
this stage of worship. The next stage is prayer and 
thanksgiving for spiritual blessings,—for_ faith, 
love, humility, holiness, moral strength and the 
l ike. The prayers to Varuna in the Rigveda are 
perhaps the earliest prayers of this form in the 
history of religion. Prayers for spiritual blessings 
are, however, found in their best and most 
developed forms in CJiri^tian worship, In hand¬ 
books of congregational service, for example the 
Book of Common Prayer used in the Anglican 
Church, they are mixed with praise. But in private 
worship praise seems to occupy a subordinate 
place, and is perhaps confined to advanced de¬ 
votees. The spirit of Christian* worship comes out 
most prominently in prayer proper—in asking for 
spiritual blessings from God. Now, it seems to me 
that the exclusive cultivation of this form of wor¬ 
ship in the Christian Church, its inattention to 
other forms of worship, namely, thanksgiving, 
adoration, communion etc., is slowly but surely 
leading to a decay of the spirit of worship in it 
and ultimately to the abandonment of all worship 
whatever by its members. Prayer proceeds upon 
either of two suppositions, namely (i) its effect 
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upon G od*s_ will and (2) its effect_uppa--the will 

of the worshipper _hinjself. The idea that 

God’s will is changed by our prayers is fast 
passing away with the progress of science. The 
will of God, as expressed in the laws of nature, 
is being more and more clearly understood as 
unalterable. Prayers for physical blessings,—for 
blessings the grant of which is known as depend¬ 
ent upon the due observance of the laws o 
nature, are therefore becoming daily rarer and 
rarer in enlightened circles. But with the progress 
of moral science spiritual blessings also are being 
slowly understood as as much dependent on 
unalterable laws as physical blessings. It is 
because the laws of the spiritual world are much 
less known and understood than those of the 
material world, that prayers for spiritual blessings, 
on the supposition that they affect the divine will, 
are far more common than those for physical 
blessings. The moment we understand that a 
blessing asked for depends on laws we have not 
observed or are not observing, we cease to believe 
that we shall have it for the mere asking, and 
cease also to pray for it unless we pray only as a 
s entimental expression of our inmost de sires. 
But prayer, as we have already seen, proceeds 
upon another supposition, namely that it p ro¬ 
duces an effec t on the mind of the worshipper 
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hims elf. Far from asking for the alteration of any 
law, prayer for spiritual W^es^ngs is it^lf the/ulfil- 
ment of a law. That law is the self^su rrender of 
t he huma n will to the will of God. In praying for 
faith, love, humility, resignation, peace, holiness 
^ and strength, the aspirant surrenders himself to the 
divine will,—wishes for just those things which 
God wishes that he should have—and thus removes 
the chief obstacle to his acquisition of these things, 
namely his own rebellious will. The value of such 
prayer, if it is hearty and fervent, and not merely 
formal, as it often is, no truly religious soul will 
minimise. It must always form a part of divine 
worship. But it must be seen that it is only a part, 
and not the whole, of worship. As I have already 
said, when it is taken as the only form of worship, 
it tends to the decay of worship and ultimately to 
its abandonment. When the -worshipper comes 
to think that prayer is only the mind acting on 
itself, that it is only the soul’s voluntary self¬ 
surrender to God, and that the things he asks for 
depends on the due observance of laws, he is apt 
to conclude that prayer is not one of these laws, 
.and that action, and not prayer, is the one thing 
needful. This conclusion, as appears from the ob¬ 
jections to prayer urged now and again by even 
thoughtful and earnest men, leads many people to 
give up prayer altogether, and with it all other 
2 
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forms of worship,—forms of which they scarcely 
have any idea. The fiict is, that prayer is not mere¬ 
ly the mind acting on itself—if it is at all granted 
for the sake of argument that there is such a thing 
as a human mind quite distinct from the divine. 
The effect of prayer does not depend on 
the mere uttering or breathing of it. It is 
the joint effect of the faith in or insight into 
the divine nature which leads the soul to 
approach God, the vividness with which the 
divine presence is felt, the emotions called forth 
by this act of communion, th e fe eling of want 
which dictates the prayer, and the fervency with 
which it is offered. There are thus involved in 
prayer elements of worship other than prayer. 
One of these is the element of emotion, consisting 
of avye, adm ir ation, reverence and love. The other 
is fai th or insight growing into vision. In the 
language of Hindu devotional literature, the first 
is called hhakti and the second yoga. Bkakti 
finds its best expression—the best, I mean, to be 
met with in deyotional literature, not the best 
possible—in the stotras or hymns of praise scat- 
ered in the Purdnas, for instance in the Visknu, 
the Bhdgavata and the Markandeya, and in more 
recent Vaishnava literature. As I have shown in my 
Git6, lectures, there is a marked difference between 
ancient and modern Vaisbnavism notwithstanding' 
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their common acceptance of the doctrine of incarna¬ 
tion. The ancient Vaishnavas had a firmer grasp of 
the idea of the divine immanence than the modern. 
Though, therefore, they, in thdr sMras^ lavish 

praise ^ on~tHe HTncarnations,_also dwell a 

good deal on the presence and activity of God in 
"^n^ture and the soul of man. Hence these hymns 
of praise, inspite of the myth ology running through 
them, go a great way in helping the devotions of 
modem theists. Not so the stotras in modern 
treatises on bhakti. They are almost exclusively 
taken up with the description of their chosen in¬ 
carnations and the narration of their deeds, real 
or fancied. Such devotional manuals have scarcely 
any value for enlightened devotees of the present 
day. These praise s, however, whether^anci^t or 
modern, giving expression to tjjp feelings * the 
worshipper or||Ae contemplation of the attributes 
of God—his Melons to man and nature,—form the 
^hird stag e o^Vorship, the first and the second 
being, as we have seen, the offering of praise 
or prayers for material blessings and those for 
spiritual blessings. In the ^^t_,S.tagdU||:here 
is little or nothing of love for the ob^^ of 
worship, the wophipper being absorbed in selfish 
and physical wants. In the second stage higher 
w^nts than those of the body are recognised and 
their satisfaction sought. But the standpoint 
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remains more or less selfish. Love for the object 
of worship has begun, but love for love’s sake, 
for the sake of the instrinsic excellence or attract¬ 
iveness of the object of worship—is little thought 
of. In the third stage the worshipper thinks more 
of the object than of himself. The contemplation 
of God’s power, wisdom, love and holiness becomes 
delightful for its own sake, and not for any perso¬ 
nal gain it will bring to the worshipper. Or, if 
the love that thus blesses him is thought of as 
a personal gain at all, it is regarded as an offering 
due to the excellence of the Being worshipped. 

( However, there is a still higher stage of worship, 
*^ 38 I have already said,—the stage of or 

‘ direct vision. The devout contemplation of 
the divine attributes may not always be based 
on and suffused with a direct vision of God. 
jftit may often proceed upon and be dictated by 
mere traditional belief or inferential knowledge. 
The endeavour to attain to a direct vision of God 
and the contemplation of his attributes from the 
standpoint of such vision constitutes this fourth 
stage of worship. The writers of the Purinas seem 
sometimes to rise to this stage, but their mytholo¬ 
gical bias often dims and blurs their vision. 
It is seen in ^ its purity |n the Upanishads, the 
Bhagavadgita^ and some of the stotras ascribed«to 
Sankara. Among instances of hymns inspired 
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by direct vision of the Supreme Reality, may be 
mentioned the Prana stotra in the Prasnopanishad^ 
the four opening verses of the Svetasvatara, the 
twenty-fifth khanda^ seventh prapdthaka of the 
Ckhdndogya and Arjuna’s invocation of Krishna 
in^ the eleventh chapter of the Bhagavadgitd. 
Such hymns lack in the expression of the softer 
feelings of the heart—feelings which are called 
forth by the recognition of the personal relations 
between the worshipper and the worshipped. 
Such recognition, more or less incipient in the 
Upantskads^ grew clearer in the Bka^avadgita\ 
but this development in the national religion 
was arrested by the growth of an one-sided 
Monism on the one hand, emphasizing unity 
at the expense of difference, and an one¬ 
sided emotionalism on the other, which, from a 
dread of Monism, lost the grasp of reality inherent 
in it and sapped the roots of true emotion itself by 
loading them with an over-growth of mythology 
and ceremonialism. It is the special work of 
Briihmaism to avoid both these extremes,—to 
harmonise bhakti and yoga by being faithful on 
the one hand to the vision of unity as revealed in 
the Upanishads and carefully cultivating, on the 
other, the feelings which are called forth by a 
contemplation of the ceaseless activity of divine 
love within and without. That the Sam^j is 
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slowly awakening to a recognition of its great 
mission, will be evident from a hurried survey of 
its devotional history. 

In the form of divine worship promul¬ 
gated by Rimmohan Rdy, there was no 

clear recognition of the different elements of 
worship, the different attitudes of the worshipper’s 
mind towards God. They were first recognised 
in the liturgy introduced by Maharshi Devendra- 
n 4 th Thakur. But as I have shown in the tenth 
lecture of my Philosophv of Brdhmaism. the divi¬ 
sion of the elements in it was far from logical, and 
by attaching too much importance to the utterance 
of texts from the scriptures, it encouraged 
formalism and obstructed the spontaneous flow of 
emotions. Whatever may have been the case with 
the Maharshi, most of the other earnest members 
of the Samdj found food for their souls in fervent 
prayers, and help in their spiritual endeavours 
from the Bible and other Christian literature. 
But they slowly felt after a fuller form of worship 
till they found it in that which now prevails in 
the Brihma Samaj of India and in the S^dh^ran 
Brahma Sam^j, and which we owe to Brahminan- 
da Kesavchandra Sen, In it, (zrdd^ nd (adora¬ 
tion), dhyan meditation or communion) and 
prarthan a (prayer) are clearly recognised as the 
three elements of worship. In the earlier days of 
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the Brahma Satndj of India, prominence was given 
to aradhana^ as is also the case now in the Sidhi- 
ran Brahma Samaj. So, there was a growth in 
the Samaj from the second to the third stage of 
worship as defined in the first part of this lecture. 
* I need hardly say that the Brahmas, in adopting 
prayer after their rejection of the idolatry current 
in the country, had risen from the first to the 
second stage of worship. However, in the latter 
days of the Brahmananda, he and his close follow¬ 
ers rose, or at any rate endeavoured to rise, from 
the third to the fourth stage of worship, that of 
yoga or direct vision. In Kesav’s recognition of 
dhydn as one of the elements of worship and 
giving it a place in his form of worship, there was 
already implied an endeavour to rise to this stage. 
But the actual development came later on. When 
he rose to this stage, he saw, more clearly than 
ever, his spiritual kinship with the Rishis of the 
Upanishads and the Vedantist yogins of later days. 
In the writings of his learned and devout disciple, 
the late Up4dhy4y Gaurgovinda Riy, the re¬ 
cognition of this Hinship has taken the fullest 
form. The same movement is to be seen in the 
S^dh4r&n Brihma Samij, in a vague form in cer¬ 
tain quarters, more clearly in others. Mere con¬ 
templative <fn<rf^^,Jiqweverjeryent,not^o ^)eak 
of mere prayer, does n qt.§atls 5^ th e more advanced 
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TOuls irt the Sarn ii. They seek to dive deep into 
dkyitn^ the direct realization of God, and want 
that arddhand itself, and prdrthand too, should 
be throughout suffused with this direct realization. 
Thus, though the logical order of the attitudes of 
the worshipper’s mind towards God is jndn, 
hhakii and karma, and though these attitudes 
find their expression in man's devotional life in the 
forms of dhydn, drddhand’^tmd prdrthand, the 
actual growth of the human soul takes place in 
the reverse order— karma, lhakti and jndn, or in 
the language of devotions, prdrthand, drddhand 
and dhydn —and this has been the order in which 
devotional life has developed in the Brihma 
Samdj. As in the life of the race, so in the Brah¬ 
ma Samdj, karma and prarthand at first proceeded, 
not upon jndn properly so called, not upon clearly 
grasped conceptions resulting from a critical ana¬ 
lysis of knowledge, but upon instinctive or tradi¬ 
tional belief and inferences arrived at without any 
clearly conceived method. This life of prayer and 
practical work led to a certain development of 
bhakti which found expression in drddhand or 
emotional contemplation of the attributes of God. 
This again developed into an aspiration after 
direct communion with God and to studies and 
devotional exercises by which such communion 
could be realized. This, in a nutshell, is the 
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devotional history of the Brahma Samij, that is, 
of those of its members who have cared to follow 
its spiritual ideals in their lives and have normally 
advanced under their guidance. It has been our 
good fortune to be first under the influence of 
Christianity, which has fostered prayer and social 
reform in us, then to be under Vaishnava ideals, 
which have promoted emotional piety—a life of 
devotional fervour—among us, and lastly to be 
guided by the teachings of the Upanis^ads and the 
higher metaphysics of the west, which have 
generated in us an ardour for deep thought, medi¬ 
tation and communion. The lofty Theism of the 
Upanishods has, more or less, directly or indirectly, 
influenced the religious life of the Samij from its 
very foundation ; but except in the lives of the 
and the Maharshi, its direct and visible in¬ 
fluence was not felt till th^ last days of the Brah- 
minanda,and is perhaps appreciated at the present 
day more than at any other period of our history. 
It could not but be so, as a desire for deep know¬ 
ledge and a life of unbroken communion with God, 
such as we find in the composers of these sacred 
books, presuppose a long course of practical' dis¬ 
cipline and emotional culture. However, from the 
foregoing study of the Hindu and Christian ideals 
of worship and how they have influenced the devo¬ 
tional life of the Brahma Sam4j, we get an idea 
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of the path to be followed by every aspirant after 
spiritual life. From a life of earnest prayer and 
strenuous endeavour to do our duties, we are to 
rise to one of fervent adoration and of beauty and 
sweetness in the conduct of life, and from this 
again to a direct vision of God and a life suffused 
with the light of such a vision. Let no lower 
ideals satisfy us. However low ?md unsatisfactory 
our actual achievements may be, our aspirations 
must be pitched high, very high, if we are to be 
true to the lofty teachings we have received from 
advanced sages and saints at home and abroad. 




LECTURE III 

ARADHANA OR THE ADORATION 
OF GOD 

• In our first lecture, we have seen that jndtiy 
bhakti and karma, corresponding to the powers 
of knowing, feeling and willing in us, are the three 
fundamental elements of the spiritual life and 
form the objects of sddhan or spiritual endeavour. 
In our second lecture, it has been shown how, 
in the devotional life of the Brahma Samij, as 
influenced successively by Christianity, Vaishna- 
vism and Vedantism, these sddkanas have deve¬ 
loped, in the reverse order, as prarthana, aritdhanct, 
and dhydn. Having spoken, in some detail, of 
prdrthana, in my second lecture, and reserving a 
more detailed treatment of it in my intended 
lecture on the higher forms of Christian devotions, 
I shall, in the present lecture, speak of drddkattd 
or the adoration of God as developed in the devo¬ 
tional life of the Brihma Samij. 

Arddkand is th^ reverential contemplation of 
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the attributes of God. As practised in the Brahma 
Samij of India and the Sidh^ran Brahma Sam^j, 
it takes the form of a direct address to God prais¬ 
ing him as manifested in his various attributes. 
The object of the exercise is to cultivate devout 
feelings in the heart with regard to the object of 
worship. A dry or emotionless arddhand is 
therefore not dradhand in the proper sense. But 
as the emotions sought to be cultivated through 
drddhdnd depend upon the correctness and depth 
of the thoughts from which they arise, its intellec¬ 
tual aspect is as important as the emotional. And 
in addition to the depth and correctness of the 
thoughts, it is expected that they should follow a 
certain order—the order of the attributes in the 
scriptural texts which are uttered at the commence¬ 
ment of dradhand. A good deal of vigorous intel¬ 
lectual trianing is implied in conducting dradhand 
in the way indicated, and hence the difficulty of 
obtaining men competent for the task. And the 
emotional qualifications are even rarer than the 
intellectual. Supposing that the thoughts follow 
in due order, and that they are fairly correct and 
deep, the whole exercise may be dry and excite no 
feeling, either of awe or affection, in the heart of 
the minister and in those of his fellow-worshippers. 
In order that it may not be so, that the desired 
feelings may come out, there mast be the needful 
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emotional susceptibility in the worshipper and the 
needful culture or preparation to acquire it and 
keep it up. And what is necessary in public 
worship is more or less so in private also. The 
depth and correctness of ideas and the fervency of 
feeling, if not also the power of expression, are 
not mere accomplishments, but graces which form 
important and indispensable elements in the life 
of the spirit. However, the feelings which are 
sought to be cultivated in dfitdJtana may be 
classed under two heads according to the twofold 
classification of the attributes of God as metaphy¬ 
sical and moral. The metaphysical attributes of 
saiyatnijnanatft^ anantaffty sdnta^i and advaitam 
—truth, knowledge, infinity, transcendence 
and unity—naturally excite feelings of awe and 
reverence, while the moral attributes,— dnanda- 
rupanty atnritaniy sivaniy suddham and, 
apdpavtddhatn —blissfulness, sweetness, goodness, 
holiness and impeccableness—bring out feelings 
of love and admiration. In our actual acts of 
devotion, both public and private, these ten attri¬ 
butes are indeed often reduced to seven or even 
five— sdntani and advattani easily merging in 
anantanty amritam in dnandarupaniy and apdpavid- 
dhani in suddham. But the division of attributes^ 
into metaphysical and moral— svarupa-lakshanas 
and tatastha lakshanaSy in the language of our old 
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theological literature—is nevertheless clearly per¬ 
ceived by every thoughtful worshipper and so is 
the variety of feelings brought out by their con¬ 
templation. While the contemplation of the one 
class of attributes promote reverential piety, 
aisvarya^muld hhakti^ that of the other class helps 
the growth of affectional piety, mddhurya-'fuuld 
hhakti. That the two classes of feelings balance 
and supplement each other, and that both are 
indispensable to the health and fulness of the 
spiritual life, is obvious, and so is the unreason¬ 
ableness of attempts to simplify worship and 
reduce it to lower forms in order to make it 
acceptable to the unenlightened and the thought¬ 
less. Such reduction may be necessary for the 
beginner, but it must be clearly understood that 
it is made at the expense of fulness, and that 
simpler forms of worship, unless calculated to 
lead to fuller forms, have the inevitable tendency 
of keeping down the worshipper’s thoughts and 
feelings. Tt was a profound wisdom that led to 
the culling of expressions signifying the divine 
attributes—in all the fulness then and even now 
conceivable,—from texts of the most respected 
scriptures of the nation, the Upanishads. I have 
often, in my public addresses, compared the task 
to the mythological idea of the gods churning the 
ocean and bringing ambrosia out of it As I have 
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shown in my Philosophy of Brdhmaism, "satpani 
jndncim anantawl is taken from Taittiriya 
II. I, '‘anandarupam amritam^ from the second 
Mundaka^ II. 9 , *santam sivam advaitam* from 
Mandukya^ 7 , and *suddkam apapaviddhafk' from 
Isdy 8 . These holy texts serve the double purpose 
of presenting a high ideal of worship before us and 
connecting us, in our most devout exercises and 
aspirations, with our spiritual ancestors, the 
theistic sages and saints of ancient India. Hut 
do not these texts leave unexpressed or unaccen¬ 
tuated one aspect of the nature of God,—his 
activity for the advancement of man both as an 
individual and a race? This question was at least 
twice raised amongst us a few years back and 
those who thought that the aspect of divine nature 
referred to was really unexpressed or unaccen¬ 
tuated in the drddhana fjiantras, suggested the 
addition to the texts in use the words ^niralasam, 
sakriyam' (not inert, active) or of the texts 
"Dharmdvahant pdpanudam hhagesam^ {^Svetds- 
vatarUy VI. 6 )—'Promoter of virtue, destroyer of 
sin and lord of glory.' But it seems to be the 
general verdict of the Samaj that the words 
"sivaml "suddhatnl and ^apdpaviddhaffC in the 
existing texts are sufficiently expressive of the 
divine activity and that no additions to the drd- 
dhand mantras are necessary. 
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I now come to a very important point about 
drddhana, namely its two-fold variety of paroksha 
and pratyaksha, indirect and direct Thi^ dis¬ 
tinction consists not merely in using the third 
person on the one hand in the contemplation of 
God, as is done in the Adi Samij liturgy, and the 
second person on the other, as is the practice in 
the form of service current in the other two Samij- 
es. It is a deeper distinction, that of addressing 
God with a mere traditional belief or inferential 
knowledge of him and doing so with a direct con¬ 
sciousness of his presence. The distinction is so 
nice that it is very difficult to grasp it, especially 
to apprehend it in the actual worship offered by a 
minister. Mere fervency of feeling, which is 
often mistaken for directne<<s in <trddhan<ty does 
not really constitute it, though such fervency is an 
important element of worship. Fervency of feel¬ 
ing may be the result merely of a vivid imagina¬ 
tion, and such imagination may have nothing 
deeper behind it than traditional belief or in¬ 
ferential knowledge. Sometimes it co-exists even 
with a good deal of intellectual doubt. But while 
fervency of feeling is no sure indication of a direct 
consciousness of the divine presence, such con¬ 
sciousness, it would seem, must always be accom¬ 
panied with exuberance of feeling. * Yo vat hhumd 
tat sukh<im^ (Verily that which is Infinite is bliss 
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itself.) The presence of sivamysundaranty the Good, 
the Beautiful, must excite love and admiration 
and the joy inseparable from them. A dry, joy¬ 
less drddhand^ therefore, either in public or private 
worship, may safely be set down as wanting in 
the direct realisation of the divine presence and 
should never satisfy the worshipper. However, 
after this negative characterization of paroksha 
and pratyaksha drddhand^ namely that mere 
fervent drddhand is not necessarily pratyakshay 
but may possibly be parokshay and that a dry, emo¬ 
tionless arddhand can never be pratyakshay but 
must be parokshay let us now see what are the 
positive characteristics, the really distinctive fea¬ 
tures, of these two varieties of drddhand. As I 
have already said, paroksha drddhand proceeds 
upon either traditional belief in God or a mere 
inferential knowledge of him. Traditional belief 
may be represented as instinctive or intuitive and 
therefore identical with direct vision. But as we 
have seen in our first lecture, unless the funda¬ 
mental principles of knowledge are seen by actual 
analysis as the basis of all knowledge, and thus 
distinguished from universal or all but universal 
superstitions, they cannot be honoured with the 
name of intuitions. A mere blind belief in them 
is nothing better than traditional, and shows its 
incompetence to be the basis of a vigorous devo- 
3 
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tional life by becoming subject to occasional or 
frequent doubts. A really intuitive principle, 
seen as such, can never be doubted. Mere tradi« 
tional belief, therefore, though it may occasionally 
inspire fervent feelings and has, in uncritical 
periods of the world's history, achieved wonders, 
cannot be accepted as a safe basis of spiritual life 
in these days. In our actual devotions, public and 
private, we see that it often fails to check the wan¬ 
derings of the mind and to produce depth of feel¬ 
ing, and as it is subject to doubts, it is impossible 
for it to inspire earnestness of spiritual endeavour 
and self-sacrifice in the cause of religion. When we 
feel dissatisfied with drcidjianct based on such 
belief, we seek a direct knowledge of God. Marks 
of design and purpose in nature help us a good 
deal in realising the presence of God, and they 
seem to satisfy some minds. Their drddhand 
seems to show that in their knowledge of God 
they have not gone any farther. But to a deeply 
aspiring soul, even such knowledge is unsatisfac¬ 
tory, because it does not assure us of the con¬ 
stant presence of God within and without. A 
merely designing God may be an absent God. The 
knowledge that all power is will, and that the 
inner and the outer world is full of the divine 
activity, is a great help to deep and fervent 
drddhand. It forms an important landmark in 
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the progress of the devotional life. But even 
this faik to make aradhand really pratyaksha. 
The self within and matter without stand as insu¬ 
perable obstacles to the direct realisation of the 
divine presence. These obstacles can be removed 
only by the knowledge of nature and self and self 
and God as fundamentally one. Those who do not 
see this unity clearly and unmistakably, talk in 
vain of pratyaksha aradhand. But when it is seen 
and the mind fixed on it, the depth and fervency of 
drddkand is ensured. The wanderings of the mind 
cease, for where should it wander when God is 
everywhere and everything? Feelings cease to be 
rare and fugitive; they are at the command of the 
soul, for the object that excites them is constantly 
at hand, being the very truth and essence of the 
worshipping soul. But does not such pratyak¬ 
sha or direct knowledge of God as All-in-all 
lead to Monism, Advaitavddy and make drddha- 
nd itself impossible? Have not our Advaita- 
vadins said that Ihakti^ reverential love of the 
finite for the Infinite, which is the very life of drd- 
dhand^ is impossible in the monistic vision of God? 
Yes, I reply, they have said so, and that is because 
in their first emergence from the ignorance of com¬ 
mon sense dualism to the monistic vision of true 
knowledge, they see only unity, pure and simple, 
and not the difference or differences in unity. 
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It is like the first appearance of light to 
an eye long accustomed to utter darkness. 
The pure white light, without any shades of 
colour, is alone visible to it. There is no vision 
properly so called, but only a confused blur. 
Gradually, as the lenses are accustomed to light 
and are properly focussed, varieties of colour 
appear in what at first appeared to be an undiffer¬ 
enced expanse of light. Then also, as before,, 
light alone is seen, for there is nothing else to 
be seen but light, but it is no more undifferenced 
light, but various colours and shades in it. 
Likewise, the first monistic vision of reality 
shows only an undifferenced Absolute, without 
distinctions of subject and object, knower and 
known, worshipper and worshipped. But a later 
and truer vision discloses these differences in it 
and the Reality is seen to be not a mere Unity, 
but a Unity-in-difference. The Absolute Monist,. 
in leaving behind the irreconcilable differences 
of uncritical common sense—those of matter and 
mind, nature and God, God and man,—thinks he 
has got over all differences whatever, ignoring 
the very difference implied in his passing from 
ignorance to knowledge, a’difference which would 
be impossible if the Absolute were a mere undiff¬ 
erenced Unity. But even the highest knowledge 
reveals the differences—not opposed to, but in har- 
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mony with, the fundamental Unity—of the unmani- 
fested Infinite and the manifested finite, the Whole 
and the part, (though in this case the part, unlike 
the mathematical part, is in one sense equal to the 
Whole), the Known and the knower, the Giver and 
the recipient, the eternally Complete and the 
progressive. And these differences make aradhana 
possible—such drddkand as the mere blind 
believer or the mere reasoner has no idea of. As 
the Object of worship stands revealed to the wor¬ 
shipper, filling his whole existence and transcend¬ 
ing it,—stands in all his glory, beauty and sweet¬ 
ness,—all that darkened his vision heretofore and 
chilled the fountains of his emotions is removed, 
the flood-gates of feeling are opened, and an out¬ 
burst of reverence, admiration and love, impossible 
in lower forms of worship, goes up towards theTrue, 
the Good and the Beautiful and gives the soul a 
foretaste of heaven. In the expression of the un¬ 
speakable feelings of such moments, it is indifferent 
what personal pronouns are used, whether those 
of the third, second or first person, for, the 
indivisible and all-comprehensive Unity perceived 
in such moments seems expressible, if expressible 
at all, by all pronouns ,—thou and /. In the 
vidyds or updsands of the Upaniskads, notably in 
that given in the ‘^Narad-Sanatkumar-sambid” 
of the Chhdndogya (and referred to in my second 
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lecture) all the pronouns are used. The use of / 
loses its egotistic odour when / ceases to mean—as 
it does in common parlance—a finite ego distinct 
and apart from the Infinite, and becomes a name 
for the Supreme Reality, the All-in-all, realised 
as the very life and consciousness of the worshipper. 
However, it will be seen that the atddhana I am 
describing is indistinguishable from dhydn^ for it 
is based on and suffused throughout with a direct 
realisation of the divine presence—a state which 
it is the object of dhydn to cultivate. In paroksha 
drddhand^ the soufs desire to feel the direct pre¬ 
sence of God remains unsatisfied. Hence a distinct 
exercise is needed to bring it face to face, as it 
were, with the object of worship. Aradkand of the 
indirect kind seems to prepare the mind for that 
exercise. But in the case of pratyaksha drddhand^ 
there is hardly any need for the transition from 
drddhanato dhydn. The divine presence being felt 
throughout the act of adoration, there is actually 
no transition from one state to another in going 
from drddhand to dhydn. But the latter may be 
practised separately as a deeper state of the former. 
And for attaining to this deeper state, the move¬ 
ment of the mind from the contemplation of one 
divine attribute to another may be stopped 
and it may be made to rest in—to gaze stead¬ 
fastly, as it were, at—the Absolute defined 
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in the drddhand. Brahmdnanda Kesavchandra 
spoke of Ar(tdhan(t as analysis and dhydn as 
synthesis. He also likened the former to the 
singing of the bee while it moves from one flower 
to another and the latter to its silent absorption 
in %he act of drinking honey. The aptness of 
these similes will be acknowledged by all who have 
any acquaintance with the sctdhanas we are dealing 
with. In my next lecture I shall speak of dhydn 
with reference both to S^stric teaching and the 
experience of devout Brdhmas on the subject. 
May the Lord lead us to higher and higher flights 
of communion with him day by day and give us a 
taste of celestial bliss ! 




LECTURE IV 

DHARANA, DHyAn AND SAMADHI 

In the current language of the Brahma 
the word dhydn is rather loosely used. It may 
mean either meditation—any kind of thinking about 
God—or deep concentration in him. We have our 
authority for this loose use in the general religious 
literature of the country. "Dhhnahi' in the G^yatri 
probably indicates only thinking. The praises of 
the gods in Puranic and Tantric works are called 
dhyanas. But in the Bhaqavadgita the word is 
certainly used in a much deeper sense, in the sense 
of deep concentration in God,—the realisation of his 
presence within. It is in this sense that advanced 
Br4h"mas from the Maharshi downwards have 
been using it, whether they are understood or not 
by their fellow-worshippers. In the Yoga Sutras 
of Patanjali, it has a definite sense ; it means there 
the second stage of samyam. Before I explain 
that sense and the use that the Vedantists of the 
Sankarite school make of Patanjali’s teachings, I 
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shall go back to the Brihaddranyak Upanishad 
and see by what steps it teaches the higher aspirant 
to rise to the vision of God. 

In the ‘Maitreyf Brahman' of the Brihadd- 
ranyak —the fourth Brdhman of the second chapter 
and the fifth of the fourth—Y^jnavalkya says 
to Maitreyf, TT ^ firfipaiT. 

^4’ f5rf<Tfn I”—O Maitreyi, the Self is verily to 
be seen, heard, thought of and meditated upon ; 
by seeing, hearing, thinking of and comprehending 
the Self, all this is comprehended.” By ‘the Self* 
Yajnavalkya of course means what we call our 
own self in its full truth, that is the Supreme 
Self, the All-in-all. Now, in commenting upon 
this passage, Sankara says that seeing the Self 
is the end, and hearing, thinking and medita¬ 
ting are the means to that end. So, darsana, 
though mentioned first, really comes last. It is 
relatively the siddhiy and the others are sddhanas. 
Sravatty the first of these three sadkanas^ is .ex¬ 
plained by Sankara as taking instruction from teach¬ 
ers and from the scriptures. Manan he explains as 
thinking by means of arguments, and nididhydsan 
as meditating calmly or deeply. After expounding 

these sadhanas he says: 

W 1 *’—“ It is 

when these are combined and not otherwise. 
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that there arises a distinct vision relating to the 
unity of God and the self.’^ Thus we have this clear 
scheme of sddhan set before us: first, the study 
of theology through books and oral instruction ; 
secondly, the construction of a reasoned system 
in our minds ; thirdly, deep meditation on the Self 
thus known and understood, all leading to the 
final goal—the direct realization of God as the 
Self—as our own self and the self of the universe. 
This scheme of course presupposes a course of 
ethical and emotional culture briefly entitled the 
acquisition of the six habits {satsampatti) fully des¬ 
cribed in my lectures on the Vedanta. The ideal 
of character implied in these sddhanas is briefly 
set forth in the Bri^addranj/a^ text, 

^5?iRrwTir* wfir, 

2TTHi^ ^ —“Therefore, he who knows 

thus becomes calm, subdued, free from desire, 
enduring, composed in mind, and sees the Self in 
himself and all things as the Self. Sin does not 
subdue him ; he subdues sin. Sin does not con¬ 
sume him ; he consumes sin. He becomes free 
from sin, free from desire, free from doubt, a 
(real) Brihman. This is the world of Brahman.** 
(IV. 4. 23 ). 

Now Patanjali’s threefold scheme of sa^nyam 
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seems to begin where the Brthadaranyak teach¬ 
ing leaves us. His dhUrand may be taken as the 
darsan of the Upanishad,— darsan in its initial 
stage,—and his dhydn and samddki as higher 
stages—deeper states—of the same sddhan, Patan- 
jali's scheme also presupposes a course of ethical 
culture besides the practice of regulating the 
breath. While the antarangdni (inner disciplines) 
of his^(?^a are dhydn samddhi^ its 

hakirangdni (outer disciplines) are niyam^ 
dsafiy prdndyafn and pratydhdr. 

Yam is defined by Patanjali as 

that is—“Abstinence from enmity, 
truthfulness, abstinence from stealing, restraining 
of the sexual passion and renunciation of the 
desire for gain.*’ Niyam is— 

that is, “Purity, contentment, en¬ 
durance, study and devotion to God.*' The defi¬ 
nition of Asan is that is, “Asan 

means remaining calm and at ease.*’ Prandyam is 
—“stopping the course of 
the ingoing and the outgoing breath.’’ The prac¬ 
tice is said to help concentration. It consists of 
three varieties,— rechak, that is, stopping respiration 
after letting out the outgoing breath ; purak^ that 
is stopping respiration after letting in the incoming 
breath, and kumbhak^ that is, simply stopping 
the breath without either of the above processes* 
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And then pratyahar is 

that is, “the drawing 
away of the organs of sense from their respective 
objects and making them assume, as it were, the 
nature of the mind/* 

Dhdran(t^ according toPatanjali, is 
the fixing of the mind on a particular object. And 
when the mind has been fixed or placed on it, 
dhydn is —“the uninterrupted flow 

of the mind towards that object.** And samadhi 
is “the appearance 

of the mind as the object, itself, as if it had no 
independent nature of its own.’’ Now, Patanjali’s 
samyam^ as I have already said elsewhere, is a 
common scheme for concentrating the mind, and 
is applicable to all objects, internal or external. 
It is not exclusively a system of Brahma-sddhan, 
In fact, as I have shown in my fifth lecture on the 
Bhagavadgitd, Patanjali’s idea of God is very 
different from ours, and the goal he sets before his 
followers is not the same as that which is sought 
by a believer in the Brahman of the Upanishads, 
But the Vedantists of the school of Sankara have 
adopted his system of yoga and applied it to the 
practice of realising the divine presence. Dharand^ 
dhydn and samddki have become at their hands 
a scheme of Brahma-yoga, As such, their defini¬ 
tions have changed a good deal. In my tenth 
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lecture on the Vedanta, I have given Yogi Sad^- 
nanda’s definitions of them as set forth in his 
VeddntasCtr, On this occasion, I shall present 
you with their definitions as given in the 
AparokshdnulhtUi ascribed to to Sankaricharya. 
Bharand is therein defined as follows:— 

‘‘The concentration of the mind by seeing God 
in everything to which the mind goes, is called 
dhdmnd in its highest form” (Verse 122 ). 

As you see, dhdrand is the actual realisation 
of the truth ^Sarvam khalu idam Brahma! —‘Verily 
everything is God.’ Its success depends first on 
the clear understanding of the truth,—an under¬ 
standing so thorough as to exclude all doubt 
about it—and secondly on the perseverance and 
determination of the will to fix attention on it 
amidst distracting causes. If you practise dhdra¬ 
nd with your eyes and ears open, say in this very 
place and at this very moment, you are to realise 
the truth that every part of the scene before you^ 
this fan moving before your eyes, these lights, 
these walls, these human figures, the words I am 
speaking, the sound of the tram-car that comes to 
your ears from the street, are all different forms 
assumed by the one, undivided Divine Spirit, 
which manifests itself as at once your own self 
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and the self of these things,—of the world. If you 
close your eyes and ears, you will nevertheless 
find the images or memories of these things pre¬ 
sented to your self, the same self that you realised 
in your perceptions, and then you are to realise 
this self with its thoughts as Brahman. As you 
persist in dhdrana —and this persistence is what 
Patanjali calls dhydn —the mind gradually ceases 
to move about among various perceptions and 
thoughts and fixes itself deeply on the Reality of 
which these are manifestations or appearances, 
the Reality which is identified with what you 
call your own self. You realise your identity with 
God and endeavour to rest in this realisation. This 
endeavour is called dhydn in Apatokshdnubhdti. 
It says:— 

“To rest in the thought T am Brahman,’ with 
a mind fixed on reality, and without any support, 
(that is, without the thought of any particular 
object), is what is known by the term dhydn and 
is a practice which yields the highest happiness.” 

(123) 

That even in T am Brahman,’ which seems to 
dismiss all distinctions, both gross and subtle, 
between the worshipper and the worshipped, there 
is really a subtle difference which can never be 
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eliminated, and that in realising the subject there 
must be some reference to objects, however indirect 
and indistinct, objects not independent of but 
related to the subject,—are points which I 
need not discuss here, as I have discussed 
them at length in all my previous works, specially 
in my Brahmajijndsa and in my remarks on 
Nirvikalpaka samddhi in my tenth lecture on the 
Vedanta. What is said, therefore, in this and the 
following verse about dismissing and forgetting all 
vrittis or modifications of the mind, can be accept¬ 
ed as true only in a relative sense. Deep attention 
to the central Unity, and inattention toits particular 
manifestations, is alone possible, and not an utter 
forgetfulness of the latter. However, samddhi is 
defined as follows: 

*'Samddhi, which is called jndn (in its highest 
form), is the utter forgetfulness of the modifications 
of the mind, first by making it changeless (that is, 
making it cease to take the form of any other 
thing by thinking of it) and then making it take 
the form of Brahman (by thinking only of him).” 
(I24\ 

Sa^ddhiy then, is deep absorption in God,— 
spiritual, and not physical,—and therefore always 
conscious absorption. As I have already said, modi- 
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fications of the mind, particular thoughts or things 
(which latter are also nothing but thoughts) are 
not quite forgotten, however little they may be 
attended to. But they fail to break or disturb 
the unity of substance or consciousness which is 
then felt, as they are all realised as one with it. 
Forgetfulness, in fact, cannot form an essential 
factor in samctdhi. The forgetfulness of parti¬ 
cular objects may and does indeed help the 
realisation of the underlying Unity in the first 
stage of samddhi. It consitutes what is called 
the vyatireki ptandliy the method of abstraction or 
analysis, the netiy neti —^‘not this, not this’—of the 
Upanishads. You dismiss the thought of all 
finite or particular things as not Brahman, and 
try to fix your attention on Consciousness as 
the fact or reality manifested in all these. It is this 
method which the author of AparokshdnuhMti 
seems to have in view in giving his definition of 
samddhL It is the one described in the sixth 
chapter of the Bhagavadgitd. But there is another 
method of samddhi^ a more difficult but decidedly 
superior one. The Vedantists of Sankara’s school,' 
though recognizing it, fight rather shy of it. It is 
the anvqyipran&H^ the method of synthesis. It 
is the one described in the loth and nth chapters 
of the Bhagavadgitd. The particular things or 
thoughts dismissed by the vyatireki prandli^ so 
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that the underlying unity might be firmly grasped, 
are all to be brought back and realised as one with 
it, so that the whole scene before us, every¬ 
thing that we think of, and the whole world of 
time and space implied in all our thinking, may be 
realised as God, as his vtsvarup, his all-form or 
world-form. This form of samddki ,—its realisa¬ 
tion in the hours of devotion, and its gradual 
expansion throughout our life—is essential if 
religion is to be made a matter of practical 
concern and not to be confined to the prayer closet. 
The domestic circle, the crowded street, the noisy 
market place, the busy school and office, even the 
bloody battle-field, if it is unavoidable—all spheres 
and concerns of practical life—are to be realised as 
manifestations of the Absolute. And this realisa¬ 
tion is possible only through the persevering «nd 
strenuous practice of sarnddhi in the hours fixed 
for daily devotion. The state of samddhi^ 
specially in its anvay form, gives us the ideal 
condition we are to realise in all actions and 
departments of life. If gives us a foretaste of 
heaven,—of mokshay the state of final liberation. 
When the ideal has been mentally realised 
and the feelings proper to such realisation com¬ 
manded, we strive to realise it practically,— 
in the busy activities of life,—and feel dissatisfied 
in proportion as it is not realised,—in proportion 
4 
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as practical life falls short of the brightness, 
holiness and sweetness experienced in mornents of 
samddhi. This dissatisfaction—unknown and un¬ 
intelligible to the worldly and the superficial 
religionist—leads to more and more strenuous 
efforts after a life oiyoga^ until the fruition comes, 
the fruition which came to the ideal characters of 
the world, and which is surely in store for every 
sincere aspirant. 

I have said that the Sankarite Vedantist fights 
shy of anvay samddhi. That is because though a 
Monist, he is still partly under the influence of the 
Sinkhya Dualism. He still thinks of the modifi¬ 
cations of the mind,—objects in time and space,— 
as in some sense andtmd^ not-self, the effects or 
forms of mdydy which he cannot quite identify 
with Brahman. That is why he tries, in samddhiy 
to forget these modifications and by forgetting 
them to reduce them to nothing. But the world 
cannot thus be ignored. Beyond the hours of 
samddhiy it is «s real to the Vedantist as to 
common folk. Hence the M^ydvidin, as much as 
the SAnkhya, seeks kazvalya, aloofness from the 
world. The more he takes himself aloof from 
the world, the better he feels, and the nearer he 
is to his goal—final aloofness or aloneness. He 
cannot reconcile differences with unity, and thinks 
that to realise the latter, the former must be 
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entirely eschewed. ‘ He tries to eschew both the 
world of physical differences and that of spiritual 
relations. He draws a distinction between 
savikalpaka and nirvikalpOLka samadhi and gives 
superiority to the latter. The distinction is very 
clearly drawn in Yogf Sad^nanda^s Vedantasar^ 
which says : ^^TTiTTf^ 

that 

is, '^^Savikalpaka Samddhi is the resting of the, 
mind on the SecondlessReality, whose shape it has 
assumed, without any concern as to the merging of 
the distinction between knower and knowledge.’* 

^frf ^ 1 i*—That 

is, ^^Nirvikalpaka Samadhi is the resting of 
the mind on the Secondless Reality, whose 
shape it has assumed, with concern as to the 
merging of the distinction of knower and know¬ 
ledge, so as to be completely identified with him,’* 
To speak briefly, the distinction is this. In the 
former, though it is only the Supreme Reality 
that is realised, an appearance of the duality of 
subject and object remains, the apprehension of 
God taking the form, ‘I know him,’ whereas in 
the latter this distinction passes away and the 
knower and known are felt as the same. Now, 
in all my writings and utterances I have been at 
pains to show that even in the highest forms 
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of consciousness, it is not an absolute unity, but 
a unity-in-difference, that we perceive. And 
samddhi is no exception to the rule. The 
realisation of the Supreme Reality in that state is 
the realisation of the Infinite with the finite as one 
of its moments. This Saddnanda himself admits 
in a manner. He says that even in nirvtkalpaka 
samadhi there is a vritti^ a modification of the 
mind, which distinguishes it from the state of 
dreamless sleep, but that this modification is not 
perceived, by which he perhaps means that it is 
not particularly attended to, for an unperceived 
modification of the mind is almost a contradiction 
in terms. But suppose we attend to it,—does that 
break the unity of the Supreme Reality ? Sadd- 
nanda seems to think that it does, and here lies 
the distinction between his system and ours. 
We not only think that such attention does not 
break the unity of the Supreme Reality, but that 
attention to the modification in question, the 
sukskma or subtle difference between the Infinite 
and the finite, is of the very essence of 
worship, and of samadhi as its highest form. 
It is the consciousness of this difference, even 
when the sthil or gross differences imagined 
by ignorance are overcome, which makes wor¬ 
ship possible. Trying to ignore this difference, 
though never succeeding in this attempt, the 
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Miydvidin necessarily stops at the threshhold of 
higher worship. He loses himself in the Infi¬ 
nite and thus feels the tides of hrahntananda (the 
joy of Brahman) entering his heart, but he cannot 
proceed further. His brahmananda is not com¬ 
pleted and deepened by rising into premdnanda{ihe 
joy of love).. But the aspirant who attends—and 
attends more and more deeply as he proceeds -to 
the difference in question, and yet does not lose 
sight of the unity, feels that the difference is not a 
mere metaphysical one, that it is a moral and emo¬ 
tional relation of two persons, though the same 
substance underlies and constitutes their persona¬ 
lities. It is a relation which cannot be expressed 
by words representing human relations. It is 
closer than that of father and son, and sweeter 
than that of husband and wife. It is something 
to be felt and not described. However, the realisa¬ 
tion of this relation transforms samddhi from the 
worship of the True to that of the Good and the 
Beautiful. But of this aspect of the practice I 
could scarcely say anything in the present lecture. 
I have dealt with it as a method of realising the 
divine presence. But to realise the divine presence 
truly and deeply is also to realise the divine love 
and beauty. Of this aspect of samddhi I hope to 
speak in another lecture of the present series. 




LECTURE V 

THE REALISATION OF THE GOOD 
I 

To realise God as the Good, we must first have 
clear notions of (i) the difference of man from God, 
( 2 ) of God as ever-activQ, { 3 ) of all action as funda¬ 
mentally and ultimately inspired by the desire for 
good, and ( 4 ) of the essential nature of the good. 
Now, of the first two points I have said enough in 
my previous lectures, especially in those on the phi¬ 
losophy of Br^hmaism and on the Bhagavadgitd. 
We have seen in those lectures that the Absolute 
is not an undifferenced Unity, but a Unity-in-differ¬ 
ence, that it is above space and yet in relation to 
space, that it is eternal and at the same time relat¬ 
ed to time. In fact, the Reality manifested in 
every act of knowing is an Infinite Self reproducing 
itself in or as the life of innumerable finite selves. 
Our life in all its varied expressions is an unceas¬ 
ing activity, a continuous manifestation, of the 
Infinite Life. To realise this is to realise the truth 
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of all truths, the fundamental and absolute truth. 
The Ultimate Reality is not an inactive Conscious¬ 
ness, as Absolute Monism in India and in the 
West represents it to be, but an ever-active Person 
giving away his life every moment in the form of 
innumerable finite persons and yet remaining in¬ 
finite. He is not pure Intellect, but also a Will. 
But what can be the motive, the object, of his in¬ 
cessant activity ? As the Infinite, the Perfect, the 
eternally Complete, he can have no want of his own 
to be filled, no good to be realised. The Divine 
Being in the Gita says,—^ 

—“There is nothing that I have not got, no¬ 
thing that I have to acquire, and yet I am working,’* 
Neither can its motive be mere sport, as 

the Brahma Siitra (II. 1.33) says, for sport or play 
proceeds, as we see in our own lives, from a desire 
for enjoyment, and hence implies want or vacuity. 
The motive of God’s incessant activity can there¬ 
fore be nothing but the good of his creatures, 
creatures who must be supposed as potentially 
existing in him as his parts before they are created 
or manifested as distinct persons. And this is 
confirmed by an analysis of human action. 
In all actions properly human, that is, actions 
consciously and intentionally done by man, the' 
motive is invariably the realisation of some con¬ 
ceived good—some good either for the dofer or 
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for some other person or persons in whom he is 
interested and with whom he thus more or less 
identifies himself. The conceived good may not 
be a real good, it may rather be an evil, but there 
is no doubt that the agent takes it for his good. 
The liar, though he does evil to himself or others 
by telling a lie, nevertheless thinks that he is do¬ 
ing something good. The thief, in stealing for 
himself or his needy family, thinks that he is doing 
good, even though his confession may be that his 
action is wrong. This confession only means that 
his action is opposed to the received rules of con¬ 
duct, rules which are received as good by other 
people, and by him conventionally, but not in his 
inmost heart. When he himself is robbed, his 
opinion indeed is changed and he thinks that 
stealing is a bad thing. But when he robs others, 
he thinks he is doing good to himself. And that 
is because the circle of his selfhood and of those 
whom he more or less identifies with himself is 
very limited. It is only when, by a course of 
ethical culture, he comes to identify his neighbour 
with himself in some sense or degree, to think 
of him as his brother, the son of the same divine 
Father, a manifestation of the same Self that is in 
him> and so on, that he really thinks of stealing 
as a sin. The motive of every human action, 
therefore, whether right or wrong, is a desire for 
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good, good either for one’s own self cr for others— 
for good whether rightly or wrongly conceived. 
That man misconceives the good, mistakes evil 
for good, is due, it will be found, to the necessary 
limitations of his understanding These limitations 
continually diminish with his intellectual and ethi¬ 
cal progress, and he knows his true good more and 
more truly day by day. But it is evident that 
through innumerable mistakes man invariably 
seeks and follows his own good. His sense of the 
good,—in other words,his conscience,—never leaves 
him. Conscience, in this sense, in the sense of a 
constant search after a conceived good, is infallible. 
However, if all this is true, if all human actions, 
all actions done by us consciously and intention¬ 
ally, is inspired by a desire for good, we see what 
the motive of all divine actions is. As, from 
what we call our own consciousness, we know 
that the world is related to an Infinite Conscious- 
ne^, as. from the analysis of our own activity, 
which consists in knowing and willing, we know 
all action to be necessarily conscious and intention¬ 
al, so from the motive discovered at the root of all 
human actions, we know that the same motive 
lies at the root of all divine actions. As the 
human consciousness is a partial manifestation of 
the Infinite Consciousness, so the human will can¬ 
not be anything but a similar manifestation of 
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the divine will. As the limitations under which 
the former acts are absent from the latter, it is 
not only invariably^ but infallibly, guided by 
desire for good, the good of the creature, a good 
that can never be mistaken by it. We thus see 
that all involuntary actions in us, the actions 
of our senses and organs, of our appetites and 
impulses, as well as all actions in outside 
nature, in what we call the material world, and 
in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, can 
be nothing but expressions of the love of God 
for his creatures,—of his unceasing desire for 
their good. That there is no escape from this 
conclusion, that it follows necessarily from an 
analysis of the essential nature of action as action, 
and admits of no doubt, will be evident to all who 
are competent to weigh such evidence—the 
evidence of our intellectual and ethical nature. 
That the Creator cannot be worse than the 
creature, that God cannot wish us evil while he 
makes us invariably seek our own good and the 
good of all-whom we regard as our own, is a faith 
which is at the same time the highest wisdom, 
and exists in some form or other in all but those 
who are blinded by thoughtless conceit and arro¬ 
gance. That this faith Is confirmed by observation 
—by the beneficent effects of natural laws, by the 
slow but steady progress of human society, we have 
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also seen in our previous lectures. But external 
observation, as we have already seen in those 
lectures, cannot give us soul-satisfying truth. 
’ Matters of spirit are best known and judged by 
the spirit itself. The light of God’s love, as that 
of God’s wisdom, is directly revealed in our own 
hearts—in our love for ourselves and those whom 
we regard as our own. And by this light we see 
that God is incessantly working in and without us 
for our good. 

But what A our good,—our real good? It will 
be seen that the real object of all love,—love 
either for one’s own self or for others, is selfhood, 
a person or persons. We may wish this or that 
object, but we wish it not for the sake of that 
object, but for the sake of the person or persons for 
whom we wish it, whether it is ourselves or any 
other person or persons. Wealth,' comforts, plea¬ 
sures, beauty, honour, knowledge, virtue,—all 
these are valuable, not for their own sakes, but for 
the sake of some person or persons. Personality is 
the absolute good to which other good things are 
relative, from which other good things derive their 
goodness. It is the end to which other things 
are related as means. It is the primary interest 
round which all other interests centre as subordi¬ 
nate. But what is personality ? What is a 
person ? As we have already seen, every finite 
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person is a reproduction or manifestation of the 
Infinite. The Universal Self is the true self of 
every individual. The full contents of our per¬ 
sonality are therefore not comprehensible. But 
they are not quite unknown, inapprehensible, for 
the Infinite is constantly manifesting himself in 
us,—in the contents of our individual and com¬ 
munal life. By examining and enumerating 
them, we can learn—more and more as we grow,— 
what we are potentially and what we are actually 
becoming and can become. Naturally, man, in the 
«arly stages of his growth, identifies himself, his 
personality, with his body,—his body as living— 
and thinks of other persons also as such living 
bodies and nothing more. The other and more 
spiritual contents of man’s personality are indeed 
implied in this conception of him as a living body, 
but they come to clear consciousness only slowly— 
by a long process of growth. Now, thinking of 
himself and others as only living bodies, man, in 
this primitive state of his growth, thinks of his 
own good and that of those whom he regards as 
his own as only physical, consisting only in the 
satisfaction of his bodily wants,—his carnal ap¬ 
petites. But from his earliest days man has never 
been quite individualistic, quite self-seeking. Even 
in his most primitive condition we find him living a 
domestic life and even congregating in the form 
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of small tribes and clans. He has therefore 
always conceived of his own good as more or less 
social. He has always more or less identified 
himself with his family, conceiving his true self, 
however vaguely, as something more than his in¬ 
dividuality. The physical wants of his wife and 
children have always appealed to him as much as 
his own wants, and sometimes more than his own 
wants, and he has sacrificed himself—his own 
comforts and pleasures,—sometimes even his life,— 
for them. There have indeed been—and are still 
gjoing on—conflicts between the egoistic and altru¬ 
istic tendencies of man, the latter often giving way 
to the former. The brutal man starves, beats, and 
even kills his wife or children to satisfy his own 
selfish cravings. But civilization consists in the 
slow but sure disappearance of such conflicts and 
the growth and strengthening of domestic and 
communal love. The self-seeking tendencies of 
ma^i, however, are not in themselves immoral. They 
too present to him a species of good—personal 
good—and serve the purpose of maintaining and 
developing his individuality. It is only when they 
come into conflict with love, pity, sympathy, and 
such other altruistic feelings, that they become 
immoral. Even within the limits of the purely 
individual life there is a large room for discrimi¬ 
nating good from evil A person industrious\y, 
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perseveringly and systematically seeking his 
personal good—even if that good be nothing 
higher than physical healA and comfort—is a 
decidedly better man than the lazy man who 
constantly sacrifices his health and personal 
happiness to nothing better than his irregular 
habits and momentary caprices. However, 
personal and domestic life, even in their lowest 
stages, present certain rules of conduct which con¬ 
stitute the ideal morality of these stages. They are 
love,.sympathy, self-sacrifice, forgiveness, industry, 
perseverance, regularity, foresight, courage and 
so on. Such virtues call forth admiration, and 
their opposites censure, even in uncivilised races of 
man, not to speak of the illiterate and the uncul¬ 
tured in civilised society. However, when the do¬ 
mestic life develops into the clannish and the tribal, 
and the latter into the national, and interests other 
than merely physical come into view, such as the 
acquisition of knowledge, the education—physical, 
industrial, commercial, and moral—of the young, 
the unity and strength of the tribe pr the nation, 
and so on, a higher and complex code of morals 
presents itself to the mind. It then includes truth¬ 
fulness and love of knowledge* justice and patriot¬ 
ism, giving rise to adesire to serve one’s own com¬ 
munity or nation ; earnest effort after self-culture— 
physical, intellectual and moral ; self-sacrifice in the 
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form of subordinating lower forms of good to the 
higher, for instance physical comforts to intellec¬ 
tual or moral improvement, or in that of giving 
up one's own happiness for that of the country 
and the nation ; thoughtfulness and self-examina¬ 
tion, enabling one to know one's special aptitudes 
and revealing the form of social service to which 
one should devote himself, whether it be political, 
educational, scientific or moral ; system and rou¬ 
tine in life, conserving and economising the use of 
time, energy and material resources in the service 
of the nation and preventing their dissipation ; a 
spirit of toleration and breadth of view,enabling the 
patriot to rise over the petty divisions of sect and 
party and sympathising and co-operating with 
all sections of his people in the interest of their 
common good. These are some of the virtues 
which appear as our ideal good when we rise to the, 
i§tage of communal, specially a broadly national, 
life.^ At a higher stage, when patriotism develops 
into philanthropy, and every nation is seen to be 
a member of a vast universal brotherhood, the 
same virtues claim our allegiance, but in a form in 
which their limitations are obliterated. What 
we did formerly for our own nation, we do for 
mankind. And with this there comes a certain 
breadth of view and depth of lovfe which is rare 
even in the best of patriots. With the deepest 
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and most absorbing love for one’s own country 
and with the most faithful performance of one’s 
duties to it, there may exist hatred and jealousy of 
other nations, a tendency to do them injustice and 
injury, and even large and active projects to cripple 
and ruin them when their interests conflict with 
those of one’s own. These limitations of character 
can be removed only by a clear conception of the 
unity of mankind,—a conception which scarcely 
exists apart from religion, that is, a deep faith 
in all men, of whatever creed, country or race, as 
children of the same common Father, as parts 
or manifestations of the same Absolute Self. 
Religion indeed does not wait for an expansion 
of the human heart till it reaches the stage of 
philanthropy—love of humanity as such. In 
some form or other it inspires the human soul 
and moulds and regulates human character 
in all stages of its progress. The ignorant 
mother, caring only for her own child, prostrates 
herself before her fetish god and prays to it for 
its recovery from illness. The tribal or national 
hero implores the ‘Lord of hosts’ for strength ta 
fight successfully against the enemies of his people 
and thanks him for victories won over them. 
Even cultured sages complacently speak of the 
advantages of high birth and education which the 
Almighty has bestowed on them but denied to less 
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favoured castes or races. True Theism, the doctrine 
of a perfectly loving and holy God, seems to be re¬ 
vealed to and to be compatible with only a large¬ 
ness of heart which embraces the whole world and 
rises over all distinctions of race and stages of cul¬ 
ture. When, however, religion—true and spiritual 
religion,—asserts its power over the soul, it brings 
with it a whole system of virtues and ideals—a sys¬ 
tem of which mere moralists or followers of mere 
ceremonial religion have no conception. In fact, it 
brings with it an idea of good which is so trans¬ 
cendent, so much above the current conceptions of 
good, that few even of those who profess spiritual 
religion can whole-heartedly sympathise with it 
To sketch this ideal good in the broadest outlines, 
—the knowledge of God, in the first place, which 
contents ordinary religious people—a knowledge 
derived either from tradition, marks of design in 
nature, or particular incidents in life seeming to 
cay for a providential explanation, does not satis¬ 
fy a truly and deeply religious soul. He who 
seeks the Infinite, the Ever-present, cannot be 
satisfied by believing him to be somehow behind 
nature, and overruling things human. He longs 
to know him in nature and in constant association 
with man. Nothing therefore can satisfy him but 
a science of God^di science as exact as, if not more 
exact than, a mathematical or physical science—^ 

S 
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proving the immanence of God in man and 
nature, proving that God is All-in-all, the one 
only Reality manifested in the innumerable forms 
which meet our outer and inner sense. In the 
second place, this knowledge of God must rise, at 
least in moments of rapt meditation,—if it cannot 
pervade the whole life,—into a clear vision of God 
—a vision solemn, sweet and hallowing, and regu¬ 
late all thoughts, feelings and actions. The con¬ 
duct of life must be judged by the light of this 
vision, and all that seems sinful, low and unworthy 
in its light must be eschewed or fought against. 
The love of God revealed in these moments,—a 
love that loves the most unlovely and never for¬ 
sakes, neglects, hates or dishonours any body— 
must be accepted as the only sound standpoint 
from which to deal with man, and all thoughts,* 
feelings and actions out of harmony with this must 
be set down as unworthy of a religious man. This 
revealed love must also regulate the devotee’s emo¬ 
tions and his habitual attitude towards his God. 
Dryness, indifference, forgetfulness of God, the pur¬ 
suit of any end but that of pleasing him, must be 
felt to be positively sinful. The only attitude be¬ 
coming a soul to which the unceasing and ever- 
active love and perfect holiness of God have been 
revealed, is one of loving absorption in the Object 
of worship and of constant companionship with 
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him in the discharge of daily duty—duty which, 
to him, is nothing less than a whole-hearted parti¬ 
cipation in the divine work of establishing the 
kingdom of heaven on earth. Such, briefly, is the 
ideal good which religion, if it is rightly conceived 
and truly believed in, reveals to us. It is this good 
—a good which I have tried, in this lecture, to speci¬ 
fy in some of its broad outlines, moral and spiri¬ 
tual,—to which we must believe God to be leading 
us on in all his dealings with us. To realise the 
Good—to realise the goodness of God—is to feel, 
in our moments of regular worship, this loving 
relation of him to us—his incessant activity in 
bestowing on us our highest good—and in our 
active life, th^ practical carryings: out of his holy 
will as embodied in this ideal of good. The defini- 
*tion of our true good—striving to form some idea 
of it, however imperfect,—has however left me no 
time, in this lecture, to say much on the form which 
meditation should take in our actual adoration of 
the Good. I shall therefore deal with this subject 
m some detail in my next lecture. 



LECTURE VI 

THE REALISATION OF THE GOOD 
II 

We have seen in our last lecture that every 
action is dictated by an idea of good, real or ima¬ 
ginary, and that the divine activity, m all its numi» 
berless forms, cannot be due to anything else than 
desire for the real good of the creature. We have 
also got some idea of what our real good is. We 
have now to see how we should realise the Good — 
the perfect love and holiness of God —in our acts 
of worship. As in realising God as satj^am,jndnam, 
anantam ,—the True, the Knowing, and the Infinite, 
we first fix our thoughts on what we call our own 
self and see in it the presence of the Absolute, 
and then extend our view to things which in our 
ordinary moods we mistake as other than the 
self, but which are really nothing but the self, so, 
in trying to realise God as Sivam and Suddham^ 
the Good, the Holy, we should fix first our mind 
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on what seems to us our own love—love for our¬ 
selves and for others—but which, as we have seen, 
is a direct manifestation of the divine love 
itself. After this direct realisation of the 
divine love, we should pass on to expressions 
of the same love in nature and society, beginning 
with our own bodies and individual lives, then 
going on to domestic and social life, and ending 
in the contemplation of the larger life of humanity 
in general. Let me illustrate this form of medita¬ 
tion by a few instances. You awake from deep 
sleep and realise the Absolute Self as manifesting 
himself as your self—giving what is distinctively 
your own—your self-consciousness, your conscious¬ 
ness of objects, your experience as a knowing and 
thinking being. This waking—the restoration 
of what is distinctly yours—is a process, as every¬ 
thing else in our life is, and is possible only 
because every fact of your individual life, even 
when absent from your individual consciousness, 
is preserved and is ever present in the Absolute 
Consciousness. However, think of the signifi¬ 
cance, the moral significance, of this act of waking. 
What makes the Absolute Self give back your 
conscious life—renovate it after refreshing it by 
perfect rest? You find the motive in your own con¬ 
sciousness, the direct manifestation of the Absolute. 
You find that every one of your thoughts, feelings 
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and actions proceeds from love,—from a desire for 
good, your own good or that of others. You think 
of washing yourself, dressing yourself, going for a 
walk, enjoying the morning breeze, taking nourish¬ 
ment, pursuing your daily routine of duties, and so 
on. This sp-called self-love, which we, in our ignor¬ 
ance, distinguish from and even oppose to the love 
of God, is really a direct manifestation of that love. 
Fix ypur thoughts on it and realise in it the 
loving presence of God. You see that it never 
leaves you, but is present with you in every 
thought, feeling and action. It is not merely 
the effects of divine love—effects which you might 
explain otherwise—t hat are before you, but that 
love itself which confronts you. You do not 
infer love as cause from certain effects : the 
cause is directly present to you as identical with 
your very self. Realise this love, then, in direct 
vision, as looking on you—your individuality—with 
an intense and far-reaching interest and wishing 
your perfect good. Realise that it is perfect— 
wishing nothing but good for you and wishing it in 
its utmost perfection. Realise that it has no begin¬ 
ning—that there was no time when it was not— 
and that it has no end : a time will never come 
when it will leave you. Realise that ydu are never 
out of its sight—that no mother can watch over 
her child, no wife over her husband, so constant- 
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ly, so vigilantly, as it does over you. Once realise 
the ever-watchfulness and constant activity of 
divine love, and it will seem to you that the terms 
‘father,* ‘mother,’ ‘husband,’ ‘friend’ &c. are quite in- 
adequate for expressing the soul’s relationship 
with God. If you are a most loving father, mother, 
husband or wife, you may try to realise the pre¬ 
sence of the divine love in this love of yours. 
You will see, then, that your fondness for your 
beloved object, your intense interest in his or her 
welfare, your unabated activity in promoting this 
welfare—are all God’s,—manifestations of the 
divine love; but yOu will also see that that love 
infinitely transcends yours. While you think of 
other things, you forget your beloved. While 
working for other objects, you forget his or 
her welfare. While you are asleep or far from the 
object of your love, you do not know what is 
happening to it. All this limitation is impossible 
w{J|h your divine Lover. Even when this world 
was not, you were in his thought, or actually en¬ 
joying his love in some other world. Even though 
active in carrying out innumerable other ends—^all 
more or less connected with you, for the world is 
one, as God is,—you and your welfare are never 
absent from his sight. What you were, are and 
will be-he knows all, and as he sees you in your 
perfection—your ideal being real to him—there 
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is no question of his loving the unlovely and your 
unworthiness of being loved by him. However, 
after thus contemplating the divine love in itself 
as much as possible, apart from its particular mani¬ 
festations, its effects on your life, think of as many 
of these effects as you can. The morning ablu¬ 
tions, the refreshing walk, the scenes and sounds 
that meet the eyes and the ears—what are these 
but direct effects of God’s love on us ? Note 
that nothing intervenes between you and your 
God, for to you, to a true theist, there is no nature, 
nq matter, apart from God. Every thing, every 
event, is a direct dealing of God with the human 
soul. The five senses, no less than understanding 
and reason, are avenues of inspiration and media 
of the soul’s intercourse with its divine Source, 
The bodily organs, as much as thought, love and 
will, are moved by the current of divine love. At 
every step you take, therefore,—in all that you 
think, feel and do,—you can realise the presence 
and activity of divine love. In your work at 
home or office, his love brings back from the dark 
chambers of your memory—dark only to your in¬ 
dividual thoughts, not to the Universal—the 
knowledge that you have acquired, and makes 
your work possible. It works as creative power 
in your understanding and weaves new thoughts, 
schemes and systems out of old materials. When 
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you see this clearly,—see how much you owe to 
his loving activity,—your habitual pride and ar¬ 
rogance, your consciousness of possessing learning 
and abdity, receives a check, and as you advance 
in this holy exercise,—that of realising the ever- 
active love of God within and without—your ego¬ 
tism, the source of all sin, gradually melts away 
and gives place to hkakti\ reverential love of God. 
Very different is the case with those who do not 
worship at all or worship only superficially. 
Even the most learned and thoughtful among 
those who do not worship are deeply tainted 
with egotism—an egotism which they cannot 
even detect, far less avoid. Darkness, to be 
visible, requires a few rays of light, and no light 
shines in the hearts of those who do not know the 
love of God. However, when, after working under 
the loving guidance of God, you are tired, it is he 
who gives you rest by drawing away the rush of 
thoughts from your mind and making you com¬ 
paratively oblivious and inactive. Both our 
knowledge and ignorance, our recollection and 
forgetfulness, and our activity and cessasion of 
activity, are due to his love. As the Divine 
Being in the GUd says, “Sarvasya ch^ham 
hridi sannivishto, mattah smritir jndnam apoha- 
nancha^*—am seated in every personas heart 
—from me are memory and knowledge, and their 
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disappearance too.*' However, you rest from your 
labours and fly to the embrace of your dear and 
near ones, seaking their loving attention to your 
bodily wants. The love that now greets and 
serves you is the same inexhaustible love that 
has hitherto been ministering unto you in other 
forms. The love of father, mother, brother and 
sister, of wife, son and daughter, is the same divine 
love manifested in various forms. This feeling, 
growing deeper and purer by diligent culture, is 
the basis of a holy domestic life as distinguished 
from a merely worldly one,—giving strength and 
direction to all noble efforts after the promotion of 
true domestic happiness and of a real all-round edu¬ 
cation of the children. However, as, in the family 
circle, you take your meals or enjoy innocent 
amusements, try to feel that every morsel of food 
you eat and every drop of water you drink are 
carried to your mouth by the hand of God, and that 
' the wor^, songs, smiles and merriments of your 
dear and near ones are'so many ripples in the ocean 
of divine love. As you see, if you have followed me 
so long, this is not mere poetic fancy, for the whole 
of your activity, in the occupation you are in, is 
directed by the divine love and so is that of 
every person and thing around you. And 
when your meal and recreation are over, it is to 
the constant working of that same love that you 
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leave the digestion of your food and the nourish¬ 
ment of your body. This fact—the involuntary 
and unconscious action of our internal organs, the 
intestines, the lever, the heart, the lungs etc. and 
the preservation of our body thereby—a fact the 
^significance of which escapes us on account of its 
familiarity, is alone sufficient to fill us with 
gratitude if we think over it. However, leav¬ 
ing the smooth walks of life, let us turn to the 
struggles, moral and spiritual, with which it is often 
beset and contemplate the working of divine love 
in these. With most people—with those who have 
to maintain a family by daily labour—ordinary 
life itself is a struggle, a struggle which every now 
and then becomes particularly keen. How the 
love of God lightens the struggle and enables us 
to bear our burden ! The thought that it is he who 
has given us our dear and near ones to cheer and 
strgngth us in our journey of life, that it is he 
who in their persons demands our servi||^, and 
that it is through this service only, arid not 
by indolent self-indulgence, that we gain our 
real good, makes labour holy and sweet and 
inspires hope and courage when we are 
weighed down with toil and depression. In 
times of sickness, during days of anxious 
and watchful care, we feel the working of divine 
love even more vividly. How cheerless, hopeless 
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and unbearable would such days be if we could 
not lean on the divine arms J Disease indeed is 
not a blessing in itself. It is a consequence of the 
necessary limitations of the creature under the 
present conditions of its existence. But though 
not a blessing in itself, it brings with it blessings 
which are a sure manifestation of the divine love. 
The healing drugs, the physician’s care and skill, 
the constant and vigilant attendance of relatives 
and friends, providing for wants before they arise, 
listening to every complaint the moment it is 
uttered, sharing with hearts full of sympathy every 
bodily pain and mental disquiet,—these, if we 
have only the heart to contemplate them rever¬ 
ently, are apt to fill to overflowing the cup of 
our gratitude to the Giver of all good. And then, 
when what seems the greatest evil in the world,— 
death—visits us, and one with whom the heart 
strings were tightly bound seems to snap th^m 
asundfi* and fly away from our embrace and we 
are laid prostrate on the ground, oh how dire 
would be our sense of desolation and abandonment 
if the hand that strikes the blow did not also heal ! 
Faith—faith in the absoluteness and perfection of 
the divine love—lights up what would otherwise 
be impenetrable darkness or utter emptiness. It 
shows that death is but a temporary separation, a 
separation that enhances the joy of reunion and the 
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depth of love. On the other hand it throws the soul, 
more than anything else can, on the bosom of God 
and makes it seek there that comfort, consolation, 
peace and strength which cannot be found any¬ 
where else. Every earnest worshipper must 
have felt how every bereavement forces us on in 
our heavenward course by chastening our hearts, 
deepening our devotions and giving us a more 
vivid sense of the love of God. This is more 
or less true also in the minor calamities of life, 
for instance the loss of property, dangers arising 
from natural causes like fires, storms and earth¬ 
quakes, humiliations and mortifications caused by 
the conduct of fellow-men, and failures of com¬ 
mercial, literary or philanthropic schemes. In the 
act of overcoming what in the course of struggling 
against them seem powers of evil, we rise to 
higher levels of faith, love and strength and see 
inrthese powers veritable angels of God. Daily 
Kfe itself, even without extraordinary trials, afford 
innumerable instances of the divine guidance and 
manifestations of the divine holiness. At every 
step we meet with temptations to be selfish, 
indolent, insincere, cowardly, harsh, unjust, un¬ 
loving, unforgiving, sensuous, over-critical or 
over-lenient, and the voice of God in conscience 
warns, reproves, encourages and stimulates us. 
We have only to keep the ears of our soul open, 
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and we shall never fail to hear the still small 
voice even in the midst of the world’s din and 
bustle. We have only to give up the unloving 
and self-sufficient man’s sulky disposition to be 
left alone, and seek the sweet companionship of 
the Ever-loving in our life’s journey, and that com-, 
panionship and its inspiration will never fail us. 
And in proportion as this inspiration becomes our 
guide in our daily life, in proportion as we seek 
counsel with the All-huly, and not with our wild 
desires and caprices, in all that we do and feel, 
enjoy and suffer, the angularities of our characters 
are gradually smoothed over; what seemed hard 
and bitter before become easy and sweet; duty 
and desire converge, and sreyah^ the good, becomes 
more and more identical with preyah^ the pleasur¬ 
able. It is in such practical experiences of life, 
then, that we realise the constantly self-revealing 
holiness of God. But we should never confine 
ourselves to our personal experiences, as many 
well-meaning but short-sighted pious men advise 
us to do. We should always keep ourselves in 
close touch with the experiences of others, specially 
of those who are far advanced in the path of 
spiritual life. And this is possible mostly through 
study—the study of the thoughts and lives of 
of advanced souls* Such study should not be 
neglected or under-estimated as affording only 
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indirect instruction and guidance. Closely ex¬ 
amined, the inspiration afforded by such study is 
not indirect, but really the direct working of God 
in the soul. The truth suggested to my mind by 
the recorded thoughts of a great thinker is really 
tlie inspiration of the Divine Spirit who dwells in 
me. The divine love and holiness manifested in 
a sublime character like Buddha or Christ would 
be nothing to me if the indwelling Spirit of God 
did not touch my heart and make me admire, 
appreciate and for-the moment become inwardly 
one with the ideal life before me. The same is the 
case, more or less, with all study, even the study 
of what is wrongly called profane literature. The 
inspiration, whether in the form of truth, sentiment, 
heroism or holiness, that comes through it, comes 
from God himself. It is he who guides our mental 
powers, ^dhiyo yo nah prachodayUt^ and reveals his 
perfection to us. 

^ It is by meditations like these that we endea¬ 
vour to realise the goodness of God in our hours of 
devotions, private and public. I have not dwelt 
much on the manifestations of the divine love in 
natural objects. But they are as much sources of 
, inspiration as the events of own personal lives and 
the history of great men and nations. In fact, 
in the ordinary course of mental development 
they attract our attention earlier and more 
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prominently than the facts of our individual lives, 
and in minds of a certain type they attract a more 
or less absorbing attention throughout life, so 
much so, that the presence of natural objects, 
specially those of an imposing character, is almost 
absolutely necessary for inspiring in them a sense 
of the divine goodness and loveliness. Such 
minds seem to lack the power of deep introspec¬ 
tion, and without deep introspection, as we have 
seen, a direct. realisation of the divine love is im¬ 
possible. As early, therefore, as possible, in the 
course of spiritual progress, the fundamental 
unity between the finite and the Infinite Self and 
that between mind and nature should be grasped, 
and whether we meditate on the phenomena of 
our inner and outer life, or on the objects of 
what we call the material world, it should be seen 
that every moment we are in direct touch with the 
Soul of our souls. What we call nature is not 
anything from which we, by a process of reasoning, 
pass to ^‘nature’s God.’’ It is not a veil hiding 
a God to be sought behind it, but the direct 
manifestation of God, and so far as it is revealed 
to us, it is one with us,—a part of our conscious 
life. When, in the light of this truth, the objects 
of nature are contemplated as manifestations of 
the divine goodness, they inspire in our hearts the 
same feelings of personal love as the events of 
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our personal lives, for, notwithstanding their 
universal character, their appearances to us as 
things seen^ heard^felt and enjoyed by us are found 
to be personal events, as much as the inner work¬ 
ings of our minds. It is in this light that higher 
aspirants after the realisation of God’s love look 
upon nature. Seen in this light, the sun, the moon, 
the stars *, air, water, fire; trees, creepers and 
flowers; hills, valleys, rivers and seas ; birds and 
beasts of varied sight and sound,—all are direct 
dealings of God with our souls,—incessant em¬ 
braces and endearments lavished upon the human 
soul by her ever-loving Lord. When nature and the 
life of man are contemplated in this light, poetry 
and fiction, even in the highest flights they have 
yet attained, cease to give satisfaction, for it is felt 
that the truth of God’s love is infinitely stranger 
than the strangest fiction, and that the truest 
poetry,—the poetry that should delineate even a 
frsfction of that love—has yet to be written. 
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LECTURE VII 
PRAYER AND ITS RESPONSE 

Having seen in our fifth lecture what our true 
good is, and in our sixth how the Absolutely Good 
is to be realised in meditation, we have now to con¬ 
sider how it is to be realised in practical life. The 
first step of this realisation and the essential con¬ 
dition of further and deeper realisation is prayer. 
The objection that we can do without prayer, 
we have already partially met in our second lec¬ 
ture and shall meet it more fully in the course of 
this. Objections to prayer are really based either 
on a misconception of the nature of prayer or that 
of our true good, or on both. As we have seen, 
prayer is not asking for the alteration or suspen¬ 
sion of any law of nature or mind, but actually the 
the fulfilment of a law,—one of the^ most funda¬ 
mental laws of our nature. On the other hand, our 
true good is so wrongly conceived,—estimated by 
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such a low measure, that its realisation seems quite 
possible without prayer—in fact without devotional 
exercise of any form or kind. But when the 
true good is rightly conceived, in the way we 
have sketched in our fifth lecture, and when we 
go through the course of arctdhan(t or meditation 
indicated in our sixth lecture, prayer appears to be 
a most natural attitude towards God,—an attitude 
essentially necessary for the fulfilment of our 
life’s aim and object. However, as we have 
seen in our second lecture, prayer does not wait 
for the development of the religious life indicated 
in our subsequent lectures, but is usually the 
beginning of all conscious religion. At any 

rate, it was fortunate for th e_ Brahma _Sam^j 

that i ^ life as a body of r eligious aspira nts 
began with pray gr. The Brahm^nanda tells us 
how, in the beginning of his religious life, religion 
appeared to him as an edifice with the word 
‘prayer’ written on its gates in blazing letters. 
There was a time when outbursts of repentant 
feeling, accompanied with loud and continued 
weeping, were far more frequent in Brahma devo¬ 
tional meetings than are witnessed now. I 
have seen something of those days and their 
memory is still an inspiring thought to me. In 
the course of spiritual progress such bitter 
repentance may give place to a calmer state 
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of the soul ; but if, in the life of an individual or 
a community, such a state of feeling never ap¬ 
pears, it seems to be an indication that the religi¬ 
ous life is yet dormant, and where it dies away 
prematurely, spiritual death seems to have come 
before normal spiritual growth. The beginning 
of spiritual life seems, save in rare and exceptional 
cases, to be heralded by a close searching of hearts, 
a dissatisfaction with a life of uncontrolled passion 
and unchastened desire and by an ardent longing 
for superior holiness. In simple minds unused 
to conventional restraints, such a state of the 
soul usually gives rise to loud lamentations, un¬ 
reserved confessions of sin and prayers for 
help, comfort and strength not only to the great 
Searcher of hearts, but even to fellow-men—men 
who are believed to have got the peace, the con¬ 
solation and the support which the stricken soul 
deeply needs. Such scenes were witnessed, for 
instance, in the days of the Vaishnava revival 
under Chaitanya, when sinners like Jag^i and 
M^dhii^were redeemed through bitter repentance 
and passonate prayer ; in the Wesleyan revival 
under John and Charles Wesley ; and even re¬ 
cently in England and America through the 
preaching of the revivalists. Moody and Sankey. 
We read how vast masses of men and women, 
consisting mostly, though not exclusively, of the 
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most uncultured and unrefined,- were moved to 
instant repentance and led to pure and reformed 
lives .through the inspired preaching of the leaders 
of these movements. A special feature of these 
revival days is what I have already briefly re¬ 
ferred to—the seeking of human help as a means 
of the souFs reconciliation with God. To a 
certain extent such help is most reasonable, and 
the Brdhma Sam^j has always recognised its 
value. Sympathy, good counsel, the light of 
superior spiritual experience, even intercessory 
prayers, are most rational and legitimate helps 
from fellow aspirants. But men swayed by deep 
spiritual unrest and agitation have proceeded 
farther and believed that specially favoured souls 
might take to themselves the loads of sin on 
their backs, might undergo vicarious punishment 
for them and thereby reconcile them to God. 
Such phenomena are due to a want of balance 
natural to uncultured minds and to wrong notions 
of the nature of God. They are incompatible 
with clear notions of the immanence of God in 
nature and man, such as the Br^ihma Samij 
teaches. When, therefore, these features of re¬ 
ligious revival have occasionally appeared in the 
Brihma Sam^j, protests have been rightly made 
against them as opposed to the fundamental 
principles of Brihmaism. But nevertheless there 
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is some truth hidden in the doctrine of vica¬ 
rious atonement which we should not overlook. 
The deep sinfulness of sin is felt infinitely 
more by pure souls like Christ and Chaitanya 
than by the sinner himself. And such souls 
suffer infinitely more for his sins then he himself 
does for them,—at any rate in the first stages of 
repentance. Now, has any one ever calculated how 
much such vicarious suffering on the part of holy 
men has contributed to open the eyes of sinners 
to their sins, to bring them to repentance, and 
finally to redeem and regenerate them ? Is it any 
wonder that such men of sorrows, continually weep¬ 
ing for the sins of their brethren, spread a radiance 
of holiness and purify the atmostphere around 
them, whereas we, self-complacent men of little 
faith, not sufficiently repenting of our own sins 
and,utterly unmindful of those of our fellow-men, 
see vice and worldliness rampant around us and 
attacking even our own households ? Thus, even 
avoiding the errors of the doctrine of vicarious 
atonement found in Vaishnavism and Christianity, 
we might see that the redeeming power of God 
acts through deeply pious souls, souls which see 
men’s sins with penetrating eyes and suffer for 
them. The more we approach such souls, the 
more are our eyed opened to our own unworthi¬ 
ness; and the more we grow into such souls. 
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the greater is our influence for good over our 
brethren. 

Coming now to examine the nature and condi¬ 
tions of true prayer, we see clearly that praye r 
with out sincere re pen t ance and deep hank ering 
after holines s i s not true praye r. If prayer were a 
mere duty—something to be merely done—these 
conditions might be wanting. A duty may be done 
—though not quite well done—even without much 
feeling or enthusiasm at its back, if only the sense 
of duty is there. But prayer is not such a duty. One 
who has no wants or does not feel a wan t is no t 
un^r m^bli gation to pray. Prayer is a necessity 
—something which one who feels a want is forced 
to. A hungry or thirsty man or one suffering a 
pain is under a necessity to cry for relief. Unless* 
therefore, there is a feeling of want, prayer is a 
superfluity or worse than a superfluity. Such 
prayer not only is inefficacious, but has a deadening 
and benumbing effect on the soul, indulging in 
mere formal prayers—prayers without ferve^y and 
earn^ ^esSj_ and so bringing no response,— one is 
gradually led to believe that there is no real 
response to prayer. When people who do not feel 
any need for prayer, ask me to explain to them its 
usefulness, I invariably advise them not to pray 
till they feel an urgent need for prayer. 1 advi 3e 
them to begin their devotional lives not with 
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b ut wi th self-examina tion a nd th anks- 
giving for the good ness ofjGod. It is only when the 
deep wants of the soul have been discovered and 
it has been roused to a feeling of weakness and 
the necessity of depending upon a higher power, 
^that the time for prayer really comes. When this 
takes place, the intellect is scarcely disturbed by 
doubts about the efficacy of prayer—doubts 
arising from the iinalterableness of the laws of 
-nature and mind. As, however, such doubts do 
disturb some minds, let us consider them a little. 
The current Brahma view of prayer,—a view which 
appears to me quite correct,—is that it is o nly 
spirit ual and not physical blessings that should 
be ask ed for. Rain, good harvests, wealth, 

com^tsjieal^^^^ things., all. depend 

laws. To pray for them 
i s eit hgr a super^ity^qr a mockery. Besides, we 
cannot be sure that when we desire such things, 
their grant would really be beneficial to us. 
Sometimes it is their refusal, and not their bestowal, 
that does us good. Hence we should not pray for 
them. When we think they are good for us, we 
should loyally observe the laws fixed for obtaining 
them and thank God for giving them to us. 
When, notwithstanding our earnest efforts, they 
are withheld from us, we should submit to the 
divine will with faith and resignation. But as to 
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spiritual blessings,—faith, love, humility, patience, 
courage, strength etc.—we have no doubt that it 
is the will of God to grant these to us. In asking 
for such things, therefore, we do not ask God to 
change the course of nature ; we ask him only that 
his^ will may be done in our lives as it is done in 
those of his advanced children. But are not such 
things also subject to laws, laws of the spiritual 
world which must be observed by us before these 
blessings can be granted to us ? Can faith, love, 
courage and strength be got for the mere 
asking? Now, to those who know anything 
of the spiritual life, the proper answer to these 
questions is clear. One of the most frequent res¬ 
ponses to prayer is the divine injunction to observe 
faithfully the laws of the spiritual world. Prayers 
sometimes seem to be stopped in the course of 
offering them and God seems to say—‘Why do 
you pray for this blessing when you have not 
observed the law I have fixed for obtaining it ?’* 
As religious experience deepens, the spiritual 
world is found to be governed by laws as fixed as 
those of the physical world. But it is also found 
that one of the most fundamental of these laws is 
prayer itself. 

Prayer seems to be a law even in the case of 
those things which are under other laws. It 
removes the chief obstacle to the acquisition of 
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things spiritual—rebelliousness or self-willedness 
on the part of the devotee. When the soul willing¬ 
ly and habitually submits to the divine will and 
ardently desires those things which it is the will of 
God to grant it, the gates of its progress are 
opened, and it becomes easy for it to observe the 
laws by which the grant of those things is governed. 
The existence of fixed unalterable laws, therefore, 
in the spiritual world,—laws other than prayer—is 
no reason for not praying for things spiritual— 
things the grant of which is subject to such laws. 
But there are things in the spiritual world which 
seem to depend on prayer alone—things which 
praying souls alone obtain and which are never 
granted to prayerless men, however good they may 
otherwise be. What these things are, let each soul 
judge for itself by the light of its inmost experi¬ 
ences. It is a matter so deep, so subtle, so much 
an affair of direct transaction between the soul and 
its God, that outside light seems out of place here. 
On the general fact, however, the fact that there 
are such things, a little more may be said. 
Arddhana and dhydriy if they arc based on a true 
and deep insight into the relation of the soul to 
God, do indeed elevate the soul to a lofty spiritual 
attitude—an attitude of deep joy and perfect holi¬ 
ness. But something yet remains unfilled in these 
attitudes, something which has reference to the 
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soul’s wants and to God as the supplier of those 
wants. The soul may feel perfectly sure in the act 
of adoration that God in his infinite love and 
mercy will, in his good time, remove these wants. 
But this feeling is not sufficient. T he sou l must be 
in^ begging and expectant attitude towards God, 
—an attitude in which a deep sense of want and 
entire dependence on God are combined. This atti¬ 
tude completes the ideal state of worship. Stop 
short of it, and you will set that certain things are 
unattainable by you. In fact it seems to me that 
the very root of sin—egotism, a feeling of false 
independence or separateness from God—is irre¬ 
movable except by prayer. Arddhand and dhy(Zn 
will carry you far, very far, towards God and will 
wash very much of your egotism. But its inner 
kernel will yet remain and cause you trouble until 
you throw yourself unreservedly on the mercy of 
God. When this last condition is fulfilled, the 
grace of God flows in an uninterrupted course into 
the soul and completes its union with God. Now, 
true prayer is never without its response. As 
Brahm^nanda Kesavchandra has truly said, aspir¬ 
ation and inspiration are like the in-going and the 
out-going breath - the one invariably following the 
other. Doubts about the reality of inspiration are 
based on a wrong notion of the souYs relation to 
God, Common Sense Dualism must doubt it. We 
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find even such a thoughtful and deeply wise man as 
Dr. James Martineau describing inspiration as a 
miracle, though heartily believing in it To those 
who have accepted the theology taught in my pre¬ 
vious lectures and in other works of mine and 
grasped clearly the relation of the human soul to 
the divine, such doubts and such an idea of inspira¬ 
tion must be impossible. If even our sensuous and 
intellectual knowledge is impossible without divine 
inspiration, how much more so must be the know¬ 
ledge of things spiritual without it. That spiritual 
inspiration is so rare in our lives,—that it is not as 
constant as physical and intellectual inspiration,— 
is due only to the scarcity of true prayer. If we 
might follow the apostolic precept, Tray without 
ceasing,* divine grace would flow unceasingly into 
our souls. Asking and getting are indissolubly 
related.We get as soon as we ask. In the moment of 
prayer—deep and fervent prayer—the soul is united 
to God: it realises its true salvation. I fit might 
remain constantly in this attitude, its salvation 
would be everlasting. But it cannot keep up this 
attitude, and thus falls away from God. Unceas¬ 
ing prayer, therefore, is the means of realising our 
salvation. Nay, it is the realisation itself, for in it 
the son feels that the Father is greater than he and 
yet is one with him in the unity of will. 




LECTURE VIII 

THE DIALECTICAL MOVEMENT IN 
ETHICAL LIFE 

As I have shown in the seventh lecture of my 
Krishna and the Gita, there is a dialectical move* 
ment in human thought, a movement passing 
through the three stages of thesis, antithesis, and 
synthesis,—of objective, subjective and absolute,— 
of abhed, bhed and bheddbhed^ —unity, difference 
and unity-in-difference. Every piece of real 
knowledge, whatever it may relate to, passes 
through these three stages. In our first apprehen¬ 
sion of a thing, in which its deeper and truer 
apprehension as obtained in the higher stages is 
already implied, we think of it in isolation from 
other things, and do not clearly see either its 
difference from or essential relation to them. In 
the second stage we sharply differentiate it from 
its opposite, and in the third discover its essential 
unity, notwithstanding its difference, with the 
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same. The end of this process is the knowledge 
of the Absolute in which all things exist in unity 
and difference. In ethics and religion, as in other 
concerns of human life, the same method obtains. 
In our knowledge of the good and the evil in con¬ 
duct, of virtue and of vice, of piety and inipiety, 
our thought passes through the stages of thesis, 
antithesis and synthesis, and it is only in 

the third stage that a perfect ideal of the 
ethical and spiritual life is reached. We 
have had, in our sixth lecture, a general idea of 
the good, and in our seventh considered the most 
essential s^dhan or means of realising it, namely 
fervent and frequent prayer—a constant and 
habitual attitude of seeking expressed in the 
apostolic precept, *‘Pray without ceasing.^^ Before 
we proceed to deal with the means of realising 
the good in practical life, let us define it and its 
opposite, evil, more precisely by a reference to 
the dialectical movement through which their 
knowledge is gradually revealed to us. In all stages 
of human progress the good is always that which 
satisfies desire. But desire changes its character 
as man gradually acquires a deeper and truer 
knowledge of his nature. In the earliest stages,* 
when he exclusively contemplates the physical and 
eensuous aspect of his nature, the good is naturally 
identified with food, clothing, houses, conveyances, 
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health, strength, and the various comforts and 
pleasures of the sensuous life. Many a hymn of 
the Rigveda and many a passage of the Pentateuch 
indicate this stage in the life of the Hindu and 
the Jewish race respectively. In this stage 
r^igion consists in praying to the gods or to 
a single god for physical good and in pursuing it 
by various means. That there is any higher good, 
a good that may conflict with this and make it 
appear as an evil, is scarcely recognised. Though 
a nation in general may rise over this stage, all 
individuals comprehended in it do not necessarily 
outgrow it. The history of the nation is repeated 
in the life of each individual, and there is no 
knowing how long an individual may linger in 
each stage of his progress. The sensuous stage of 
morals mirrored in the early riks is repeated in a 
much later book, the Chandi included in the 
Markandeya Purdn, and we find there the following 
prayer put into the mouth of the worshipper of 
. Devi or Sakti^ the ultimate cause of all things :— 

^ \ 
ti 

^ ^ W 

That is, ^‘Give me beauty, victory and fame, 
and vanquish my enemies. Kill my enemies and 
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give me great power. Give me a beautiful wife, 
obedient to my wishes, and make me learned,* 
famous and wealthy.’* At the present day, the 
inclusion of such a prayer in a religious book, 
especially in one written by a cultured man, is 
perhaps impossible. A superficial culture makes 
men hypocrites and leads them to talk of high 
things—things which they have been taught to call 
high. But it does not follow from such talk that 
their hearts have really been awakened to a sense 
of higher things. Sometimes, even through the 
paraphernalia of external refinement, the primitive 
rudeness of the heart speaks out in an unmistak- 
a ble manner, as, for instance in the enthusiasm 
and jubilation recently seen in the Italian nation 
over its conquest of Tripoli, culminating in the 
Pope’s blessins: the conquering fleet. 

However, a higher stage comes in the life both 
of nations and individuals, a stage in which things 
more valuable than sensuous comforts and 
pleasures are seen and become objects of pursuit.^ 
These things relate to God and the life eternal. 
As man’s vision of these things become clear, a 
conflict arises between their pursuit and that of 
things earthly. The one pursuit seems to be op¬ 
posed to the other and the opposition results in 
dividing men into two classes,—the materialists 
and the spiritualists, the religious and the worldly. 
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*devas^ and ^asumsy ‘sheep* and ‘goats.* This op¬ 
position is seen more or less in all systems of prac¬ 
tical religion and religious philosophy. In ex¬ 
treme cases—extremes which are found in all the 
prevailing systems of religion—it divides men into 
monks and householders, the former looking down 
upon the latter, and the latter admitting their in¬ 
feriority and aspiring to the condition of the 
former as an ideal state of holiness. But even in 
the monastic life the conflict does not cease, for 
though a world of struggle, physical and moral, 
ceases for the anchorite-struggles implied in rear¬ 
ing a family—his body, his senses and appetites, 
and the new society he enters afford him a 
sufficiently large field* for strenuous fight. A vast 
system of virtues and vices, joys and sorrows, is 
thus created for us by^ this opposition of God and 
the world, of ' flesh and spirit. When God and 
things relating ' to the soul have begun to be 
seriously sought, the five "senses,'"'"the five organs of 
action, the six passions,' the pursuit* of wealth, 
health and comfort,, the love of wife,'children, re¬ 
latives s^nd friends,—all seem /more or "less to op¬ 
pose and obstruct that search ;■ virtue and holiness 
seem to consist in resisting and neglecting their 
claims, as much as possible—in spending as little 
timeandenergyas otie^can in meeting their de¬ 
mands ; and the height of wisdom and spirituality 
7 
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seems to He in exclusive devotion to spiritual con¬ 
templation and devotional exercises. Now, before 
we proceed to show the error of this antithetical 
tendency, this opposition of the worldly and the 
religious life, and feel after a life of harmony, let 
us see whether this stage is not a necessary one in 
human progress—whether we could rise to a higher 
stage except through this. 

Very early in the history of human progress 
man begins to feel the difference between the de¬ 
sired and the desirable,—and sreyahj^ 
The preyak is that which excites desire, and the 
sreyah that which, though not exciting desire, is 
yet felt worthy to be realised. The distinction 
may be felt even between things both of which 
are sensuous—relating to the body and the senses. 
Sensuous things do not always excite desire. If 
they are distant from us in space or time, or do 
not relate to our own selves, they often fail to do 
so. A comfort or pleasure requiring long and 
strenuous efforts for its actual realization, fails to 
attract a lazy man or one who, through not lazy, 
has only a dull power of imagination. But he 
may nevertheless feel it to be desirable—a sreyah 
or good. The material good of others, specially 
if they are not closely related to us, often fails to 
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excite desire in us, but we nevertheless feel that 
we ought to strive for it. In fact the sense of the 
desirable plays an infinitely large part in our prac¬ 
tical lives than that of the desired, and makes the 
whole difference between a truly human and a 
merely animal life. We naturally set down as little 
better than a brute a man who is constantly led 
in his actions by a desire to eat, drink and be 
merry, and expect little real good, even in a 
material sense, from him, whereas we reserve our 
admiration for the man who resists the attractions 
of the moment, undergoes hardships and sacrifices, 
and thereby lays the foundations of a relatively 
lasting happiness for himself and others. However, 
this distinction of the desired and the desirable is 
most clearly felt when man learns to distinguish 
between the sensuous and the supersensuous, the 
material and the spiritual, the finite and the in¬ 
finite. Then it is that the material and sensuous, 
however pleasant, is felt to be only preyah^ the 
dear, the desired, the apparently and transiently 
good, whereas that which is supersensuous, the 
spiritual, the unlimited, is felt to be our sreyahy 
our real and permanent good. As the conscious¬ 
ness of the Infinite grows clearer and clearer, the 
antithesis in practical life—the conflict between the 
pursuit of the finite and pleasant and that of the 
Infinite and Good, becomes more and more real 
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and strenuous. The opposition is not—as 
Hedonistic philosophers wrongly represent it— 
between the less and the more pleasant, or the 
transiently and the permanently pleasant, but 
between the mere pleasant on the one hand and 
the perfectly , good or right on the other. The 
pleasant is indeed a part of the good. The good 
must be ultrmately' pleasant and not painful, 
though pain may be a necessary means of leading 
to it. But the'merely pleasant cannot be the good 
in its totality.' It would be so if we were merely 
sentient beings. But we are also intellectual and 
emotional.'" A'merely pleasant state of existence 
cannot therefore be "our whole good. To an in¬ 
tellectual being, knowledge is good—a valuable and 
desirable thing—for its own sake, irrespective of 
the pleasure it incidentally brings. .We seek 
knowledge as simply knowledge, and are satisfied, 
not merely pleased, by it. This satisfaction or 
dtmaprasad is something very different from, 
something far more than, mere pleasure. A man 
thirsting after knowledge—and knowledge is a 
spiritual acquisition, whether it relates to sensuous 
or non*sensuous things—is prepared to sacrifice 
all earthly comforts and pleasures and undergo 
incalculable hardships and sufferings for its sake. 
And as in its pursuit, so in its promotion—in im¬ 
parting it to others,—^the lover of knowledge makes 
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it his aim for its own sake, for its own intrinsic 
value, and not for the pleasure it affords to him or 
to others. The same is true of love. We love a per¬ 
son for his or her own sake, not for the pleasure he 
or she may afford us,. Love is a good in itself, for 
its own intrinsic worth, and not for the pleasure it 
produces in the subject or the object. The lover 
can sacrifice all his comforts and pleasures, even 
his own life, for the sake of his beloved. And, as 
we feel that love is a good, an excellence to be 
acquired by each one of us, so we also feel that it 
is a good to be promoted—to be imparted to 
others. And all this is true also of the beautiful in 
nature and art. Beauty is valuable—worthy to be 
admired and appreciated—for its own sake. It has 
an intrinsic worth irrespective of the pleasure it 
gives. The true lover of art and nature does not 
calculate the degree of amusement he derives from 
their contemplation, but on the contrary sacrifices 
a good deal of life’s pleasures in devoting himself 
to such contemplation. Our total good, therefore, 
is not merely physical, not merely sensuous, not 
merely pleasurable. In its totality, it is the pursuit 
of the True, the Good, the Beautiful and the Bliss¬ 
ful. In its concrete form it is union with an Infi¬ 
nite Person who is absolutely true, good, 
beautiful and blissful. Now, it is evident that our 
real good cannot be truly conceived except 
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through an antithetical movement. It cannot be 
conceived as long as we are immersed in the senses 
and do not perceive the higher sides of our nature. 
And when our higher nature begins to be recog¬ 
nised, it must seem to be not the lower,—some¬ 
thing opposed to the lower,—and must give rise to 
a conflict. This conflict must at first, as the con¬ 
sequence of inadequate knowledge, appear to be 
one which must end in the destruction of the 
lower nature,—the entire cessation of a life of 
animal appetites and enjoyments. A false Dualism, 
whether it takes a philosophical form, as in the 
Sinkhya, and divides Reality into two ultimate 
principles, Prakriti and Purusha, Matter and Spirit, 
or a theological form, as in popular Christianity, 
and divides the world between God and Satan, ac¬ 
centuates and prolongs this opposition. As I have 
shewn in my lectures on Krishfia and the Gita, 
there are forms of Vedantism which, though pro¬ 
fessing to be Monistic—to believe in one undivided 
Reality—are yet largely influenced and dominated 
by the S^nkhya Dualism,—and which, conceiving 
the physical and sensuous aspects of the world and 
the domestic and social life of man as the the crea¬ 
tion of M^y^ (practically the same as Sdnkhya^s 
Prakriti) condemn all these in unmeasured terms 
and teach an entire detachment from the world 
and the attainment of a state of abstraction hardly 
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distinguishable from the S^nkhya kaivafya 
(aloofness or aloneness). A remarkable instance 
of this teaching—one characterised by intense bit¬ 
terness of feeling against all good and beautiful 
things in the world—is to be found in the Sarva- 
Vedctnta-Siddhanta-Sar^ ascribed to Sankari- 
chdrya and recently republished in Bengali charac¬ 
ters and with a Bengali translation by the Lotus 
Library.* The same teaching, in a popular and 
unphilosophical and perhaps somewhat less re¬ 
pulsive form, is found in the works of Christian 
saints, being really founded on the Dualistic 
teachings of both the Old and the New Testa¬ 
ment That the conflict,—a necessary and inevit¬ 
able conflict—between the animal and spiritual 
sides of our nature is directed not to the destruc¬ 
tion of the former, but to its subordination to the 
latter and to a harmony in which both (orm parts 
of an undivided whole, is seen only when God is 
recognised as the common source of both, and our 
lower nature, far from being opposed to, is seen to 
form a necessary complement of, the higher. Let 
us take a brief view of this harmony. 

When the Dualism of matter and spirit, of God 
and the Devil, dividing the individual and social 


An extract from the book was read in the course of 
the oral delivery of this lecture. 
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life of man, and the whole world, into two opposed 
principles and interests, is got rid of—and it takes 
a long, very long, time for human thought to 
overcome it entirely,—it becomes evident that 
hunger, thirst and other animal appetites, the five 
senses, the organs of action and vitality are all 
necessary for sustaining life, for social intercourse, 
and for promoting through them the higher life of 
the soul. As we have already seen, this truth, 
which seems so simple to us of the present day, 
dawns upon the mind of man very slowly, through 
a long and tedious struggle between the lower and 
the higher nature. When, however, it begins to 
be seen that the one sustains and helps the other, 
the care of the former itself becomes a duty or 
function of the latter. It is seen that virtue con¬ 
sists, not in the suppression and destruction of 
the animat nature, but in its preservation and 
proper subordination to Reason and Conscience. 
All our senses and organs are accompanied with 
instinctive desires—desires which begin to act 
even before reason and conscience are fully 
awakened, and even after they are awakened, act 
independently of and often in opposition to them. 
These desires, against which, as ripus or enemies 
of the higher life, religion fights a long and 
strmugus fight in the second sts^e of spiritual 
pn^fress, are by and by found to be no enemi^ 
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at all,' but servants and auxiliaries to be utilised 
for the sustenance of the higher life. A clearer 
vision reveals them to be even more,—nothing 
less than elements entering into the very 
composition of the higher life. As sensation 
is to the intellectual life, so is desire to the 
ethical and spiritual life. As, without the 
sensations of colour, sound, taste, smell and touch, 
the categories or conceptions of the understanding 
and the ideas of reason are empty, having nothing 
to act upon, and therefore cannot by themselves 
constitute the intellectual life, so without desires 
conscience or the ethical faculty has nothing to 
act upon, nothing to regulate and thereby con¬ 
struct the moral and spiritual life. All moral 
legislation about seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling 
and touching—commandments about the regula¬ 
tion of our senses—would be unmeaning and im¬ 
possible without the desires pertaining to these 
senses. So, without the desires arising from hunger, 
thirst, the sexual appetite, the exercise of the 
hands, the feet, the organ of speech, and other 
active limbs of the body, the moral rules imposed 
on us in relation to these functions and activities 
would be impossible. The domestic and the 
social life and the duties and ideals arising out 
of them would be unmeaning without desire— 
desire for the company, sympathy, co-operation 
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and welfare of relatives, neighbours and friends. 
Even what we call the higher life—-the disinterest¬ 
ed pursuit of the True, the Good, the Beautiful 
and the Blissful—is a life of desire guided by the 
highest wisdom—the desire for truth, goodness, 
beauty and bliss and for union with the Infinite 
Person in whom these excellences exist in their 
perfection. Thus the tirades against desire In 
the utterances of saints and sages are either 
meaningless or mean only to inculcate its regula¬ 
tion and moderation, the subordination of the 
lower to the higher, and the conscious inclusion of 
all in the desire of all desires, that of union with 
the Infinite. If the lowest ethical life, the least con¬ 
scious of its real aim and object, is a life of attach¬ 
ment, asakti^ and ethical life in its second stage, 
the stage of antithesis and conflict, one of detach¬ 
ment or repulsion, virakti or vairagya^ the highest 
life, the life of synthesis and harmony, is that 
of bhakti^ reverential love of God. Bhakti is dsaktt 
purified by virakti^ attachment made conscious, 
by a long course of conflict, of the relative value 
of things and their proper places in the grand and 
all-comprehensive scheme of life. It is not the 
mere love of a supreme'person issuing in occasion¬ 
al outbursts of emotional fervour. It is the love 
of everything as in God and of God, the love of 
food and dri nk, of seeing and hearing, and other 
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sensuous enjoyments, of wealth and power, 
of wife and child, of neighbour, country and 
kind—of everything as the manifestation of God. 
Such hkakti^ brightening and adorning all depart¬ 
ments of life with its halo, is our aim and object,— 
an object to be realised not in a distant future 
here or hereafter, but in everything we do, at every 
step we take in life’s journey. Its realisation 
implies conflict, constant and strenuous conflict. 
The intellectual ideal of a life of synthesis may be 
attained with comparative ease by a vigorous 
course of thought and study. But the reduction 
of this ideal to practical conduct is a life-long 
struggle and extends beyond life under its present 
conditions. Ever and anon we are tempted to act 
only from attachment, in utter forgetfulness of the 
relative value of the thing on which we set our 
heart, and its proper place in the total scheme of 
life. Then, again, finding ourselves thus entrapped, 
we are led to hate, to be repelled by, the thing 
that thus allures us. And then finally, when we 
see the Infinite reflected in the thing thus loved 
and hated in turn, we find that our attachment 
was not quite misplaced, but only blinded and 
over-balanced. We then love it again, but love it 
as it is in God, and not as beyond or detached 
from him. Thus our struggle is not a fruitless one, 
nor one of which the end is far off; for at each 
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step it is crowned with success, no doubt a relative 
success. Where the Absolute with its fulness is 
our goal, our success cannot but be relative ; but at 
each relative success it is not anything relative 
that we gain, but the Absolute itself, which is 
All-in-all. 




LECTURE IX 

PIETY IN’practical LIFE 

We have seen in our last lecture that there is 
nothing absolutely evil in our nature, nothing 
that is in^ itself heyat to be abjured,—that the real 
evil Hes^in ’our wrong conception of the value of a 
thing and its place in the total scheme of life; and 
in a blind love of it, the love of it as something 
apart from Godr^ We have also seen that our real 
good is union with the Perfect, for which life, with 
its complex duties.and pursuits, is a preparation; 
When this view' of ^life* becomes clear, morality 
and religion, the ethical and ^ the spiritual life, 
become one. So long as there appear to be positive 
evils in life to fight against, the -moral -life, the 
life of blind to hand fight with the forces of evil, 
seems to be a distinct endeavour leading ultimate¬ 
ly, if at all, to a life of serene wisdom and fervent 
love. But when it is seen that the one thing 
needful in life is the love of God, and that thia 
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comprehends all other good things, all other 
excellences, then the ethical life merges in the 
spiritual. The absence of true knowledge and 
true love being found to be the only real evils, 
all moral endeavour comes to be summed up in 
rising to a vision of God, brightening all life, and 
a passionate love of God, manifesting itself in the 
love of all things and persons in proportion as the 
divine nature is reflected in them. Under this 
scheme of life, what appears to many people an 
exaggerated importance is attached to devotional 
exercises, to adoration, meditation and prayer. 
To those whose view of the ethical life is yet 
conflned to the first or second stage, that of 
ifsakti or viraktiy devotional exercises form only 
one of life’s numerous duties, and therefore occupy 
comparatively a small amount of their time and 
attention. In their struggles against what they 
conceive to be the forces of evil, they rely more 
upon the power of their personal wills, their 
purusAak^fry than on any strength gained in their 
moments of silent communion with God. But to 
him who has gained the synthetic view of life, all 
evils are summed up in losing the sense of God’s 
nearness, of his being All-in-all. As long as this 
sense is strong and vivid, life is a quiet and sweet 
walk with God. What are called the trials and 
temptations, the troubles and vexations, of life. 
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are such only to the man from whom the loving 
face of God is hidden. They are not so to him 
who feels himself encompassed on all sides by 
the living presence of God, and whose heart is full 
of the sweetness of divine love. Struggles which 
^ tax the utmost strength of the man who sees him¬ 
self alone in his battle-field have no existence for 
him who lives and moves in the consciousness of 
God’s constant presence; or if they have any, he 
vanquishes his enemies by a simple look^ at his 
divine companion even before the fight has fairly 
begun. Seeing this difference between a life 
soaked in devotional feelings and one without 
them, and seeing also that even a life free or com¬ 
paratively free from trials and positive offences is 
not true life unless it is lighted all through by the 
love of God, the aspirant in question attaches 
the greatest importance to devotional exercises. 
They are not to him one of life's numerous 
duties, co-ordinate to its other duties; for 
him they constitute or present the very essence of 
life,—a spirit which should not, he feels, be con¬ 
fined to particular moments of his life, but should 
pervade and permeate every part of it. He feels 
that not only the discharge of life’s more solemn 
duties, but also ordinary dealings with his fellow- 
beings, and even the enjoyment of life’s comforts 
and pleasures, should partake of the character of 
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worship. And he sees that this is impossible if 
his devotions are hasty and superficial. To expect 
practical life to be strong, holy and sweet without 
deep and fervent devotions, is a most idle expecta¬ 
tion. If a plant is to be vigorous and beautiful, 
its roots must be watered. A deep and rapid 
stream implies a vast accumulation of water in its 
source. The importance of a diligent cultivation 
of devotional feelings cannot therefore be exagger¬ 
ated. And the cultivation of these feelings should 
not be confined to particular hours in the daily 
life. To keep up the spirit of worship and let it 
pervade and permeate the whole of life, direct in¬ 
tercourse with God should be sought not only at 
all important points of daily life—the beginning 
and close of the day, the daily meals, the beginning 
of the principal work of the day,''and so on,—but 
as often as possible during the course of the day, 
even in the thick of daily labour, the eyes should 
be turned towards God and praise' arid prayer 
should go up to him from the heart. It is bnly thus^ 
by constantly keeping company with the Divine 
Spirit, that the true standpoint from "which all 
things should be seen and all work done*, can be 
kept up. Let us see, with the help of a few in¬ 
stances, how, by following such a rule, the holiness 
and sweetness of the heart can be ensured and the 
duties of life faithfully done. 
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The first feeling of a man who has not reached 
the true standpoint from which life should be 
looked at, or who is not well grounded in it, but 
who is yet inspired by a sense of duty,—the first 
feeling, I say, of such a man after awaking from 
sleep—;-is perhaps a painful pressure of heavy work 
demanding his attention during the day. Perhaps 
he at once begins his labours after offering a hasty 
prayer or postpones this latter duty to a more 
convenient hour, when a fair amount of work has 
been gone through. One who has gained a true 
view of life and its duties at once sees the mistake 
of beginning daily life in this unspiritual manner. 
His first care on awaking is the realisation of the 
divine presence and a fresh vision of his relation 
to God and of the proper place, in his scheme of 
life, of the various things and activities that con¬ 
stitute daily life. If physical necessities prevent 
the making of this act of deep and direct commu¬ 
nion with God the first thing in the daily routine, 
he takes it up as soon as possible, so that the 
whole of his daily life may be brightened by the 
halo of this communion. The morning hours, 
called ^anirzta bel<P by our sages and saints, are the 
best suited to devotional exercises and to deep 
and devout study,^ and he who spends them in 
aimless talk or aimless work,—work that has no^ 
found place in a deliberately and prayerfully con- 
8 
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ceived routine,—talks in vain of the value and 
importance of spiritual life. He who b^ins daily 
life wrongly—and daily life is a miniature of life 
in its totality—has little hope of conducting or 
completing it rightly. However, when the soul 
has been refreshed and strengthened by deep and 
fervent devotions, as the body by food and rest, 
and it is time to begin the active duties of daily 
life, these duties will not seem dry, heavy or un¬ 
interesting, as they do to the lazy, the selfish and 
the unloving. All true devotions drive away lazi¬ 
ness, selfishness and dryness from the soul. If the 
work before us is really believed to be God's work, 
work that is dear to him, work intended by him 
for our own welfare or for that of our dear and 
near ones, it cannot weigh heavily on us. Indul¬ 
gence in devotional feelings is sometimes seen to 
make men averse to active work. In such cases 
either the devotions are wrongly conceived, based 
on wrong notions of the nature of God, or the 
work that repels is not the proper work for the de¬ 
votee ; it is an externally imposed work and not one 
adopted after prayerful deliberation. However, if 
it is proper work, a true service of God, it cannot 
but be done in a spirit of worship, however hard 
and arduous it may be. The persons dealt with in 
the course of the work must appear as the child¬ 
ren, messengers, or partial incarnations of the 
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Lord. If they offend, thwart or oppose us, angry 
and irreverent feelings will perhaps arise in our 
hearts, and hard, unloving and disrespectful words 
escape our lips—showing that the effects of the 
devotional exercises are spent out and the true 
view-point of life lost The sins committed should 
at once be repented of and pardon asked for from 
the offended party. It is a false pride, combined 
with a false idea of God, which says, “I shall ask 
forgiveness of God alone, and not of man.” It 
really says, “I shall ask forgiveness of God in me 
and not of God in the offended person.’* A truer 
idea of God and of forgiveness was expressed by a 
person who had shot a poor bird dead in mere 
sport and felt repentant for the offence. When 
consoled by a friend who said, “God will forgive 
you,” he replied, “What will God’s forgiveness 
avail me when the poor bird I have killed 
cannot forgive me ?” However, if the routine 
of daily life permits it, the committing of every 
serious offence should be immediately followed 
by moments of silent communion with God, 
communion which will chasten the heart and clear 
the vision. If, however, such communion should 
not immediately possible, all the sins commit¬ 
ted in the course of the day should be remembered 
with penitence and prayer when the next hour for 
regular devotions comes. It is thus only, by the 
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daily sacrifice of all evil deeds, thoughts and words 
at the altar of God, that the impurity of the heart 
can be gradually washed away and the reign of 
peace and holiness established in the soul. 

For a man free from the grosser sins and earn¬ 
estly striving after the establishment of the king¬ 
dom of God in his soul, the most besetting sins of 
daily life are perhaps evil thoughts concerning 
women and unloving criticism of men’s actions. 
These sins have their roots in carnal desire and 
the absence of love for man. These roots can be 
entirely eradicated only by the growth of deep* 
piety—fervent bhakti —in the soul. The frequent 
enjoyment of the joys of divine communion gradu¬ 
ally generates a distaste for sensuous pleasures and 
cuts down the roots of evil thoughts and desires, 
and the growth of love for man in the heart dis¬ 
poses it to take a charitable view of the failings of 
others. Thoughts about women and men in 
general as sisters and brothers, as spiritually one 
with us in God, should form a part of daily 
worship. To worship God and yet not endeavour 
to realise him in man and woman^ at any rate in 
the men and women with whom we daily come into 
contact in the family, in the field of work, in the 
street and the market-place, is to worship a more 
or less abstract God. If our proper attitude towards 
those with whom we have to deal continually in 
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our practical life is made an object of contempla¬ 
tion in the course of daily worship, and seen in the 
light of our common relation to God, pure love for 
man and woman will surely grow in our hearts day 
after day and the sins that beset us daily and hour¬ 
ly will become less and less. But in the mean¬ 
time, while we may trust to the slow growth 

of love as the sure result of daily worship, a 

vigilant guard should always be kept over 
our looks, thoughts and words. Lustful looks 
and thoughts are always possible so long as the 
heart is not steeped in the sweetness of 
God’s love and the idea of woman as sister 

has not taken a deep root in the mind. But it is 

also possible for every one really believing in the 
presence of God within and without to turn away 
such looks and thoughts as soon as the desire for 
them arises in the heart. Their indulgence is a sure 
sign of the want of true faith and the unreality or 
shallowness of daily worship. And where can a 
man of true faith, who aims at filling as much of 
his time as is possible with thoughts of God, at 
seeing and hearing God in all that he sees and 
hears, find time for such looks and thoughts? As to 
the other failing, if we habitually think of ourselves 
as servants of God and man, as entrusted with the 
duty of promoting the welfare of our brethren, 
there will be little occasion for unjustly criticising 
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their conduct and trying to make them objects 
of hatred and ridicule. It is only when this 
standpoint, from which our neighbours should 
be habitually looked at, namely as persons to 
be loved and served, is lost sight of, that we 
begin to speak of them as if they were nobodies to 
us, as if we were no way responsible for their 
conduct. It is impossible to avpid criticism altoge¬ 
ther. In social life we are constantly called upon 
to express our opinions on the conduct of those 
we have to deal with, and life would be impos¬ 
sible without the expression of such opinions. 
Criticism is unavoidable, but habitual criticism— 
taking pleasure in criticism—criticism meant to 
bring hatred on the object criticised, can very well 
be avoided by a jealous watch over our feelings- 
A practical rule in speaking of others is to take 
as our ideal the way we speak of our dear and 
near ones. In speaking of them to others we 
never speak of their faults unless by such speak¬ 
ing we mean to do good to them or to others. 
We rather guard them against unjust and ill- 
meant criticism. Such should be our conduct 
towards our neighbours also. If we cannot 
love them as our own children, it does not follow 
that we cannot treat them as such at least in this 
matter of avoiding ill-willed criticism of them. If 
we can succeed in this, greater kindness, greater 
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love, will follow as a necessary result. In this 
matter also, as in that of lustful looks and 
thoughts, the practice of feeling the presence of 
God within and without us is the chief help. 

There are two frequent causes of distraction, 
occasions for impairing the holiness and disturbing 
the serenity of the heart, in our rnfilfed present- 
day life. They are evening parties, where men 
and women meet for social intercourse and inno¬ 
cent pleasure, and meetings for the conduct of 
public business. I do not say that people striving 
after piety shpuld avoid such gatherings. If 
they are a great trial to our souls, they are also, 
if we successfully pass through the ordeals 
presented by them, a great means of strengthening 
our characters. I mean only to say that we need 
to be particularly careful about them and guard 
ourselves against the temptations they throw in 
our path. To accustom ourselves to the company 
of a large number of finely dressed women, to look 
upon them as mothers, sisters or daughters, as 
helps and companions in the solemn journey of 
life, and to be cheered and enlivened, in the midst 
of hard toils and sore struggles, by music and 
other pure entertainments, is indeed a great train¬ 
ing for our characters. They who have no oppor¬ 
tunities for these facilities of social culture are 
hardly proof against strong temptations. At any 
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rat<^ they never learn how to behave with women 
in a natural and proper manner. But such gather¬ 
ings are also great temptations, under the cover of 
cultivating social and aesthetic feelings, for letting 
loose the reins of sinful imagination. They tend 
to lower the ideals of inward holiness and enfeeble 
the power of the soul for cultivating the higher 
forms of spirituality. If, therefore, the aspirant after 
deep piety—piety which he wishes to be the very 
breath of his life—does at all attend such gather¬ 
ings, he should be specially on his guard and see 
that he returns from them none the worse for at¬ 
tending them. The other sort of gatherings requires 
the same care and watchfulness. They afford fre¬ 
quent occasions for indulging in impatience, dis¬ 
respect for others, unjust criticism of other people’s 
views, and angry retorts for being criticised. If 
we avoid these occasions, we lose great opportuni¬ 
ties of making ourselves useful and of accustoming 
ourselves to the complex conditions of social life. 
The best course therefore for us is to attend them 
properly armed and armoured—protected by a 
composed and prayerful spirit. We should have 
patience—an infinite and exhaustless patience— 
for the opinions and idiosyncracies, even for the 
whims and foibles, of others. We cannot and 
should not expect that others should think like us 
or express themselves in. the way we desire or 
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approve. We should not be too eager to speak 
and thus thwart and dominate over other speakers. 
If we feel that we have M^ht to communicate to 
others, we should not forget that the light is God’s, 
and not our private property, and that we can com¬ 
municate it only if he affords us a proper opportu¬ 
nity for doing so. It cannot be his will that we 
should communicate it by offending, thwarting and 
insulting others—by impairing the sweetness and 
serenity of our hearts on the one hand and promot¬ 
ing unbrotherliness on the other. If one cannot 
attend public meetings without doing all this, he 
had better not attend them. There are other 
spheres and ways of usefulness to which he is 
perhaps better suited. 

However, when, through devout strivings after 
holiness, through successes and failures—failures 
which we know will turn to steps towards success 
through the grace of God—the day is passed, an 
•early opportunity should be taken in the evening 
to take a thorough retrospect of our daily conduct 
and refresh and strengthen our soul by deep and 
sweet communion with God. The intense, feverish 
activity of present-day life is not quite favourable 
to the growth of true spirituality. This activity 
is suggested and promoted, not in the interest 
of the higher life, but often in utter forget¬ 
fulness of it. Those who aim at that life should 
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therefore endeavour to mitigate rather than in¬ 
crease this abnormal activity and keep sufficient 
time in the routine of daily life for that rest, 
study, meditation and communion which are essen¬ 
tial to the growth of the deeper and softer 
graces of the soul. However, as it happens, 
the labours of the day often prove too much for 
the soul and leave little time and inclination for 
devotional exercises of a deep and refreshing 
nature. When private business or public en¬ 
gagements are prolonged till a late hour in the 
evening, the closing worship of the day is not 
likely to be what it should be. Everyone having a 
high ideal of life before him should try his utmost 
to avoid this misfortune, for, if repeated from 
day to day, it is nothing short of a misfortune 
and has a blighting effect on the spiritual 
life. The importance of a deep and fervent 
evening worship cannot be exaggerated. It 
soothes both the body and the soul. It brings 
sweet and healthful sleep, is the mother of good 
resolutions and lofty aspirations and the promise 
of a bright and hopeful morning. It is not in 
exhaustion, dullness and heaviness of spirit that 
the eyes should be closed, but in a sweet conscious¬ 
ness of the embrace of the Everlasting Arms and 
a happy prospect of re-awakening in the Eternal 
Bosom. 


LECTURE X 

RELATIONS WITH WOMEN 

In my last lecture I have only slightly touched 
upon our proper attitude towards women. But 
the subject is very important and has received 
serious attention from various standpoints in all 
systems of spiritual culture. It seems desirable^ 
therefore, that we should deal with it at some 
length and look more particularly than we have 
yet done into its real place in our scheme of 
Brahmasadhan. It seems to me that the failure 
of certain well-known systems of spiritual culture 
in promoting a really practical and harmonious 
life of piety is in a large part due to their very 
imperfect solution of the woman problem. In 
this respect people, including even thinking 
people, seem to be divided into two distinct and 
exclusive classes,—those on the one hand who> 
whether they are anchorites or householders, 
practically shun women, seeing no place for 
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them in their routine of the inner life, and on the 
other those who make too much of them, not as 
helps and companions in the solemn journey of 
life, but as means of sensuous or merely domestic 
happiness ; whereas real salvation lies not in, 
but between, these extremes. I have said in 
my last lecture that impure looks at and thoughts 
about women, which are a besetting sin to 
many of those who are free from grosser sins, 
have their root in carnal desire, and cannot be 
effectively got rid of unless the heart is steeped 
in the pure and holy joy of communion with God 
and unless by frequent and habitual meditations 
the mind has risen to a proper attitude towards 
woman as either mother, sister or daughter. I 
should have added that such meditations cannot 
have their proper effect unless they are backed by 
action. If, in your scheme of domestic and social 
life, you have given woman a place hardly distin¬ 
guishable from that of a slave,—of a mere means 
of making your life pleasant,—it is impossible for 
you to rise to a right standpoint regarding her 
and avoid impure thoughts and desires about her. 
Even if you succeed in avoiding such thoughts 
and desires by absorption in higher things, in¬ 
tellectual or spiritual, your virtue i? only negative. 
Unless, in your domestic and social life, you rise 
to a proper attitude towards women—the women 
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of your own household and those in the society 
in which you live and move—and treat them as 
ends in themselves, as co-sharers of the life 
divine, your scheme of inner disciplines is only 
a truncated scheme and does not deserve the 
enthusiasm you would enlist in its favour. Now,, 
in this respect, human society, as it exists at 
present, at any rate, the society in which we 
daily live and move, seems to be radically vicious,, 
inducing unworthy thoughts and desires about 
women and improper conduct towards them even 
by its very structure. The true aspirant after 
spiritual life must therefore be a social reformer, 
a radical reformer, and endeavour to change 
even the root-idea on which society is at present 
founded—the idea of man as master and end, and 
woman as slave and means. He must be a reformer 
even if he happens to belong to a reformed 
section of his community, for even reformers, 
with all that they are doing for the education and 
emancipation of women, are not, for the most part,, 
free from the idea of the subordination of women 
to men’s power and ends. When such an aspirant 
examines himself closely, he sees how much of the 
wrong attitude of his mind towards women with 
which he wrestles is due to the impure and un¬ 
healthy social atmosphere in which he was brought 
up, and he tries to create a better atmosphere ia 
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his own home and in those of his neighbours, so 
far as he can. One thing in the structure of 
ordinary domestic life that very early strikes 
children and gives an utterly wrong bent to their 
thoughts and feelings^ is the inequality in the 
parents' treatmentof their male and female children 
—an inequality as to education and training, if not 
also as to food and clothing. While the male 
children are carefully educated, according to the 
means of the family, the girls get only a scanty 
education, if any at all. This difference is made 
not only by those who attach only a pecuniary 
value to education and thus keep their daughters 
uneducated or ill-educated, because girls are not, 
as they think, required to earn money, but 
even by those who understand the intellectual and 
spiritual value of education. Thus, by refusing 
their daughters a proper education, they practically 
deny, and teach their sons to deny, that women 
have minds and souls to be carefully moulded and 
trained and are ends in themselves, made and in¬ 
tended by God for self-realisation. This reduction 
of women to the position of mere means by the 
denial of proper education to them, is again accen¬ 
tuated by the way the wives in the family are 
treated, and the marriage of the daughters is 
talked of and arranged. The former are^ in most 
cases, mere domestic drudges, caterers to the carnal 
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enjoyment of their husbands^ or, as in refined 
families, attractive figures to be presented in social 
parties and entertainers of men by music, playing 
and dancing. As a rule, they have no scheme of 
intellectual or spiritual culture before them, and do 
not share in either the literary or philanthropic as¬ 
pirations and activities of their husbands. Then, as 
to the female children, the uppermost thought and 
the subject of most frequent talk with relatives and 
friends, from the time they pass from their infancy, 
is how soon and by what means least expensive to 
the family and least harmful to the interest of the 
boys they are to be married off—married not in 
order that they might rise to the height of their 
humanity with the help and in the companionship 
of their husbands, but simply or mainly in order 
that they might be fed, clothed and protected in 
return for their usefulness as mere women. That 
marriage is merely or mainly a carnal relation, is 
brought home to the mind of our children more 
clearly than by any other means, by the celebration 
with songs, dances and other festivities often of a 
most indecent character, of the first beginnings of 
womanhood in our daughters. Is it any wonder 
that, brought up in such an atmosphere, in which 
man has reduced woman to a degraded state and 
has degraded himself by this act of his, we should 
habitually be invaded by carnal thoughts about 
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women and should fail to treat them with the 
justice and honour due to the daughters of God ? 

The first duty of b. young unmarried many there¬ 
fore, who has discovered, by the light of a new 
awakening of spiritual life in him, that his imagi¬ 
nation has been tainted by the impure moral 
atmosphere in which he has been brought 
up, and that his heart and mind have received a 
wrong bent towards women by the low ideas about 
their place and functions which he has imbibed 
from that atmosphere, is to resolve that he will do 
nothing likely to perpetuate this state of things 
and that he will do all he can to promote higher 
ideas and further the establishment of a purer 
society. He should resolve that in marrying he 
should, in the first place, act by his own free 
choice and not be the instrument of a tyrannical 
relative, however mild and well-meant the tyranny 
may be, and that the woman he marries should 
do the same and not be given him as a present 
To do otherwise is to poison the very source¬ 
spring of the married life. The marriage of 
minors arranged by their relatives may, by a 
happy accident, turn out to be very pleasant^ 
but it cannot, except by a miracle, grow into the 
friendship of free agents. In the second place, the 
young candidate for marriage should see that he 
marries, not merely for domestic purposes, but 9lso 
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for companionship in the pursuit of knowledge, in 
the formation of character, in the enjoyment of the 
joys of divine communion and in the service of 
humanity. To marry a woman as a mere woman, 
without regard to her excellences as a mind and 
a soul, is to keep the possibility open that you 
will always look upon your wife, more or less, 
and perhaps upon every other woman, as a mere 
domestic drudge and means of sensuous en¬ 
joyment. It is possibly the shutting out of your¬ 
self for ever from the higher flights of the spiritual 
life. It is at such risk that people marry under 
the current system, whether it calls itself ‘ortho¬ 
dox’ or ‘reformed,’ and if it were possible to make 
and hear frank confessions of the effects of such 
marriages from people in whom the consciousness 
of a truly spiritual life has been awakened, many 
and touching would be, I believe, the testimonies 
to the truth of what I say. Far better is it for 
a young man, aspiring after the life divine, not to 
marry at all than to risk the blighting? effects 
of an unspiritual marriage. In not marrying, in 
not wilfully lowering the ideal divinely revealed 
to him, he indeed make? a great sacrifice, and 
jmany a *worldly-wise-man’ will no doubt advise 
him otherwise even in the name of religion. But 
the higher our ideals, the greater are the sacrifices 
required of us. 

9 
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However, in the case of married men and men 
with children, the following seems to be an out¬ 
line of their duties to the women of their house¬ 
hold if they would be true to them as free and 
immortal souls intended for union with God. The 
wife should never be thought of and dealt with as 
a subordinate. She should always be thought 
of and treated with respect as a friend. A friend 
is not always our equal in age, intelligence or 
force of character, A wife also may not be so. 
But as a friend, because of his inferiority to us 
in certain respects, never foifeits our respect or 
kind consideration, so should not a wife too, 
though she may be inferior to her husband and 
need his guidance. In refined societies, a wife 
is never or scarcely so ignorant, perverse or 
reprobate that she cannot have any intellectual 
and spiritual companionship with her husband 
or co-operate with him in the training of the 
children and in being useful to his neighbours. 
He should therefore seek and cultivate such 
companionship throughout his life even in the 
face of ever-recurring difficulties, internal and 
external. If he should ^ really fail in establishing 
such companionship with his wife, he should give 
up all carnal relations with hen Carnal relation 
with a woman with whom one has no spiritual 

relation, is of the very essence of that crime 
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which society so justly abhors. It is to use a 
person as a mere object, a mere means, which no 
human being is. Such a relation with a wedded 
woman is not indeed objected to by society, 
because it does not affect social life. But its 
effect on the soul—on the spiritual life—is al¬ 
most as degrading as that of a criminal relation. 
It keeps down higher aspirations and hampers 
the souVs progress at every step. However, even 
where the husband and wife are true companions 
and are not mere man and woman, the purely 
sensuous side of the married life should be kept 
within its proper limits and should never be allow¬ 
ed to swamp or obstruct the growth of higher 
relations. One practical rule of great value, one 
calculated to help the growth of a pure atmos¬ 
phere in the soul, is not to have carnal thoughts 
even about one's own wife except when circumstances 
make such thoughts necessary or unavoidable. 
As Dr. James Martineau has very wisely said in 
his Types of Ethical Theory,, our primary appetites 
are degraded to immoral passions only when 
their satisfaction is made the object of deliberate 
thought and calculation. There is nothing hate¬ 
ful in the satisfaction of hunger and thirst But 
the glutton and the drunkard, who make the 
pleasures of eating and drinking the objects of 
their deliberate reflection and anxiously anticipate 
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the opportunity of indulging in them, are just 
objects of abhorrence. The same is true of the 
sexual appetite. Confine its satisfaction to parti¬ 
cular moments,—specially to moments when it 
rises in the wake of tender feelings and intimate 
relations proper and peculiar to married life—and 
it serves its legitimate purpose and does no harm 
to your soul. But take it out of its proper time 
and place and let it haunt your thoughts out of 
season, and it becomes a clog to the growth of 
spirituality. Think as little of it, therefore, as 
possible—even of its socially legitimate satisfac¬ 
tion,—and then impure looks and thoughts 
will become more and more foreign to you. 
Such thoughts are a necessary consequence of 
immoderate indulgence in carnality and the 
habitual contemplation of women as mere means 
of man's pleasure. Keep such indulgence, even 
the thought of such indulgence, within proper 
limits, and think of your own wife and of other 
women as ends in themselves, as joint-heirs with 
men of the kingdom of heaven, and you will 
soon learn to look upon them with pure and res¬ 
pectful eyes. 

As to the female children, they should be 
brought up, educated and trained with the same 
care as the male children. There are indeed 
things which have to be specially taught to 
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females, as there are things which are proper to 
males. But in thinking what girls have to learn 
specially we ought not to forget, as most people 
seem to do, that they are not mere girls, not 
mere would-be wives and mothers, but human 
beings, with minds and souls needing care and 
culture as much as boys. So far as they are 
minds and souls, having a common humanity, 
boys and girls require the same education, and if 
a boy requires instruction in science and philo¬ 
sophy, in poetry and art, in history and politics, 
for the proper moulding of his mind and heart, 
a girl equally requires the very same things for 
the very same purposes. If a boy needs to be 
trained up for a profession, learned or industrial, 
so that he may be enabled thereby to maintain 
himself and his family when he should have one, 
a girl needs the same training unless you foolishly 
hope that her husband, if she should have one, will 
always be able to feed her, or unless you anticipate 
without horror her everlasting dependence upon 
and subjection to her other male relatives or her 
male friends. Initiate a woman as carefully as 
possible into the art of household management 
and that of rearing children ; but never forget that 
this is not her only education, and that a man too, 
if he would be a good householder and dutiful 
father, needs to learn these same arts. However, 
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as to moral und religious education, of which any¬ 
thing like a full treatment is not intended here, 
the most essential things are the creation of a pure 
and elevating atmosphere at home and the protec* 
tion of the children from all sorts of contaminating 
influence abroad. Of the former, the mutual 
relations of the parents is the chief factor. These 
relations and the respective characters of the 
husband and wife will affect the growth of children 
for good or for evil as nothing else will. If they 
are dutiful, loving, sweet-tempered, kind and 
helpful to neighbours, diligent in intellectual and 
spiritual culture, the children will, in all likelihood, 
grow up to be such. If they are otherwise, nothing 
or scarcely anything will prevent their sons and 
daughters from following in their track. The other 
factor is keeping up, on the part of the parents,close 
relations with the children as long as possible. It 
usually happens that as boys and girls begin to 
grow up, the father ceases more and more to 
inquire into their wants, their likes and dislikes, 
their joys and sorrows, and their intellectual and 
spiritual struggles. The mother does the same 
as regards her sons, but in most cases perhaps 
keeps up close relations with the daughters, who 
are therefore far more influenced, for good or for 
evil, by her than by anyone else. The fact is 
that the parents, specially the father, do incalculable 
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harm to the children, specially .to the boys, by 
thus becoming out of touch with them and depriv¬ 
ing them of their counsel and guidance. And counsel 
and guidance are effective in proportion as there 
is unreserved confidence between the guide and 
the guided. This confidence between parent and 
child should never be lost, at any rate, be¬ 
fore the latter has formed a distinct family and 
become its centre. Then, indeed, the nature and 
usefulness of this confidence are changed, but even 
then, if it is once truly established, it does not and 
need not die out, and continues to be a blessing 
to the child. However, pure and healthy home 
influence remaining our chief concern, we should 
next see that our children have as little to do as 
possible with an opposite kind of influence else¬ 
where. fn this respect, aspirants after piety and 
holiness, aspirants who are anxious that their 
children should be blessed with what they value 
so highly, should preserve the simplicity, purity 
and religiousness of their families as jealously, 
though not as foolishly, as orthodox Hindus pre¬ 
serve their caste. They should maintain as slight 
relations as possible with families guided by 
opposite principles—with those, for instance, 
in which fashion, finery, mad pursuit of plea¬ 
sure, low and frivolous talk and indifference to 
religion reign unrestricted, even if such families 
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happen to be united to theirs by ties of blood 
or membership of a common social organisation. 
A false liberalism should never lead us to expose 
young and tender persons to such influences before 
their characters have been formed and have be¬ 
come proof against the effects of such influences. 
In the matter of the relations of man and woman 
specially, so dangerously unhealthy is the atmos¬ 
phere around us, that parents Cinnot be too 
cautious and jealous about the matter. You 
take care to keep your unmarried daughter 
ignorant of things which you justly think she 
should not know prematurely. You take care 
that even when she hears of love and marriage, 
she should ' know nothing of the carnal aspect of 
the married *life, not to speak of any abuse, by 
anyone, of the sexual relation. And so far does 
care and caution succeed in some cases that there 
are instances in which women married in the fulness 
of youth have been found by their husbands to be 
entirely ignorant of the hidden side of married life. 
But if you let your daughter mix freely with girls 
who have been prematurely married and prema¬ 
turely initiated into the mysteries of the marriage 
relation, or with those who, though not themselves 
so married, hear continually from their relations 
and friends of the marriage of young children and 
their carnal relations, then the care and caution 
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taken in your own house will not entirely save 
your daughter from overgrowth and contamination. 
However, supposing that you have succeeded 
in protecting your daughter from the effects of 
evil influences, the next thing for you is to think 
of her marriage. The over-anxiety about the 
marriage of daughters prevalent in the country 
is shared even by some reformers and leads every¬ 
where to the same results—to unsuitable and un¬ 
happy matches. Over-anxiety about the matter 
in the case of those who are free from the fear of 
social opprobrium or persecution is due to that 
low idea of woman^s worth and position in society 
which lies at the root of many of her sufferings, 
and which I have referred to more than once 
in this lecture. It is due to the idea of woman^s 
subordination to man’s power and ends,—of her 
being, not an end in herself, but only a means of 
man’s happiness. Such an idea leads a parent 
to think that his or her daughter’s life is of no 
worth unless she is united to a man. Man and 
woman indeed are, as a rule, meant for each other, 
and the marriage relation is divinely intended 
to perfect both the sexes. But this idea is very 
different from the current low idea of the subjec¬ 
tion of woman and of her value as merely relative 
to that of man. However, when one thinks of 
his daughter’s marriage with the over-anxiety 
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induced by this idea, it is impossible for him to 
choose a suitable match for his daughter, and 
when a girl sees that her father is over-anxious 
to get her married, it becomes impossible for her 
to give a free consent to proposals of marriage 
made to her. Unless she possesses an unusual 
force of character, she must feel more or less 
coerced by her father's wishes and give con¬ 
sent, sometimes, to an unsuitable match. I 
cannot but think of such a state of things as 
incompatible with true spirituality on the part of 
both parent and child. There must be something 
radically defective in a spirituality which, though 
talking of very high things where men are con¬ 
cerned, fails to see an intrinsically valuable and 
divine spirit in woman and which subordinates 
the eternal concerns of her soul to temporal con¬ 
siderations. A man with a true view of human 
life and its value and requirements, while he guides 
his grown-up children, both male and female, 
with his mature experience, leaves them entirely 
free in making the most important choice in their 
lives. In contracting marital relations with other 
families, specially in sending his daughters to 
other families, he sees that those families, 
specially his would-be sons-in-law, those who 
would exert the greatest influence on the future 
lives of his dearest ones, attach the same value 
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to spirituality as he does and are guided by the 
same high ideals and principles as he has made 
the basis of his life. One who marries off his 
daughters to young men of unformed characters 
or characters guided by wrong ideals and prin¬ 
ciples, shows, inspite of his professions to the 
contrary, how little importance he attaches to 
living piety and goodness. What we ourselves 
heartily value, we should also endeavour to inv- 
part to and secure for our children. While there¬ 
fore, our hearts and homes should be open to all 
whose lives conform to the received rules of 
morality and social etiquette, we should admit 
to the inner circle of close relationship only those 
who have heartily adopted our ideal and program 
of the inner life, and we should see that the pre¬ 
ferences of our daughters and their choice of their 
life's companions are guided by the same standard. 
If in guiding their choice and preferences by such 
a high standard, they should suffer from a 
worldly point of view, such suffering should be 
borne as the price of living above the world. 
High ideals of spiritual life, no less than those 
of ordinary religious and social reform, cannot be 
promoted and established without sacrifice and 
martyrdom. If God has really revealed to us 
ideals of purer relations between man and woman 
than what prevail in the society around us, let us 
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be prepared, at all co^ts, to live after these ideals 
and have their worth recognised by those whom 
we love and serve. 




LECTURE XI 

LOVE AND SERVICE OF MAN 

The love of God which does not grow into love of 
man is no true love or is not the love of the true 
God. The pietist who professes love to God, but 
hates or is indifferent to man, either does not love 
at all, or loves an abstraction, and not the God 
who is the Inner Self of all - Sarvabhutantaratma. 

^ ^jrrfir ^rT!jw1% i 

“He who sees all beings in the Self, and the 
Self in all beings, does not hate any one. ( Isopa- 
nishady 6. ) 

^ Tpiv TOfir i 

^ TT ^ ^ ^ %Tift II 

“He who looks on the pleasure or pain of all 
beings as if it were his own, is the highest yoginV 
( Bhagavadgitdy VI. 32.) 

As John the Evangelist says, “If a man say 
‘I love God,’ and hateth his brother, he is a liar : 
for he that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen cannot love God whom he hath not seen.” 
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( I John, IV. 20.) Our hatred of or indifference to 
man proceeds from a false sense of otherness or 
absolute difference. We consider other people to 
be absolutely different from our self and apart 
from God, our true and ultimate self, and so do not 
care for them. Domestic affections, where they are 
real forms of unselfish love, and not forms of selfish¬ 
ness in disguise, are based on a vague and indis¬ 
tinct though real sense of unity. Parent and child 
vaguely feel an identity of being with each other 
and are thus attracted to each other and moved by 
each other’s joys and sorrows. The same instinct 
acts in cases of real love between persons not 
bound by domestic ties. But this instinct varies 
in depth and permanence and is neither a sure 
nor lasting basis of a universal humanitarian love. 
It does not admit of growth and expansion. It 
proves insufficient even in the domestic sphere. It 
just indicates and typifies a love based on a ration¬ 
al and ineffaceable consciousness of unity—a love 
which is exemplified in such god-like characters 
as Buddha and Christ and to which the higher 
types of humanity are slowly but surely moving. 
As already said, ordinary thought separates man 
from man and man from God. It conceives 
each man as a distinct individuality with nothing 
universal in him, nothing that binds and unites 
him to others. Higher thought sees that man is 
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not such an abstract individual, that he is one 
with the Universal—a manifestation or embodi¬ 
ment of the latter. It sees that man - is not mere 
man, but both God and man. It sees that the 
commandment to love our neighbour as ourself— 
Atmahat sarvahhUteshu —is based on an underly¬ 
ing identity of all beings. As the consciousness 
of this identity becomes more and more clear, the 
culture and ultimate realisation of a universal love 
seem more and more possible. The love of self is 
universal and fundamental. It is the basis of per¬ 
sonal life—of self-preservation and self-improve¬ 
ment. Domestic and social life is based on 
a vague, semi* conscious feeling of identity 
with our kinsmen and neighbours. Religious 
life is only an expansion and development 
of both. It proceeds upon a deep faith in or 
a clear knowledge of the unity of all spirits in an 
all-comprehending, all-supporting Divine Spirit. 
In loving my child, my kinsfolk, my countrymen, 
my fellow-men, I only love my own true self, 
which is in all and All-in-all. In not loving them, 
I only show that I am in bondage—in the bondage 
of illusion. Mere understanding indeed is not love, 
nor is love mere understanding. But the spirit is 
such an integral, unbroken unity, that when true 
enlightenment, true realisation, comes, it is accom¬ 
panied with love. And love, on the other hand, in all 
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its varieties of depth and form, implies a conscious 
unity of spirits, - not a dead colourless unity, but 
a unity-in-difference. True wisdom and true love, 
therefore, being essentially one, help each other in 
the actual strivings of the spiritual life. Deeper 
and deeper realisation of the underlying unity of 
all beings leads to the growth of universal love ; 
and more and more earnest and unselfish service of 
our kind promotes a practical if not always a 
philosophical insight into the essential unity of all 
rational beings irrespective of the differences of 
creed, country, and nationality. The actual culture 
of human love should therefore proceed on both 
ways—the way of meditation and that of practical 
work. In the regular hours of devotion, the funda¬ 
mental unity of all beings in God should be deeply 
realised in thought, and this realisation should give 
rise to fervent emotion. The whole known world, as 
far as possible, — those who are near and those who 
are far; those whom we meet daily in the family, 
in office, in the market-place and in the pub¬ 
lic street, and those whom we do not meet; those 
with whom we are bound by ties of blood, of creed, 
society or race and those with whom we are not 
so related ; those who have harmed us, and those 
whom we have harmed, by thought or deed,—all 
should be thought of with such feelings of love 
as we can command, and resolutions should be 
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taken to serve them according to our powers and 
opportunities. Such meditations cannot but lead 
to a growing purity and breadth of feeling and 
exercise an increasing effect on practical life. As 
to the active service of man, the subject is so vast 
and complex that I can expect to deal with only 
one or two aspects of it within the limits of a short 
discourse as this. 

Charity indeed begins at home, but when it also 
ends there, it must be supposed to have little or 
no life in it. All living organisms grow and 
multiply themselves; when, therefore, love does 
not come out of the family circle, it is either no 
love at all, or its vitality must be supposed to be 
exhausted. It is indeed often found that a man 
who is a mere househ older, caring for none but 
his immediate surrounding, is not even a good 
householder—that he who has no thought or time 
to spare for his neighbours does not give sufficient 
thought and time even to the members of his 
own family. His inmost thoughts are found to 
be intent not upon the service of his kith and kin, 
but on some form of self-indulgence, some whim 
or caprice of his own. However, let true love 
begin, by all means, at home. Let the bodily, 
mental and spiritual welfare of wife, child and 
other dependents engage our deepest thoughts 
and bring out our most fervent prayers. If the 
10 
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service of a family is taken up as a religious duty, 
it must lead to the conception of a lofty ideal 
of the domestic life and must undergo an 
expansion into social service. ^s true love 
cannot confine itself to a particular person or 
number of persons, but must extend to all lovable 
objects, so a family is not and cannot be treated 
as an unrelated unit, but must be seen and served 
in its relations to society in general. A good 
householder must necessarily grow into a good 
neighbour and a good citizen. If you keep your 
heart open to growth and do not stifle it by 
selfishness, you will find incessant calls made on 
your thought and time, your tongue and pen, 
your hand and purse. To respond to such calls 
heartily and willingly according to our powers 
and opportunities is to be faithful to our creed. 
To be deaf to such calls and shut ourselv’es in 
the shell of our selfish ease and comfort is practi¬ 
cal Atheism, however blatant our professed Theism 
may be. 

But are not the powers and opportunities of 
most of us very limited, and must not our love to 
man be circumscribed and restricted by these 
limitations ? The answer to the first question is 
indeed in the affirmative, but that to the second 
need not be so. Our limited powers and oppor¬ 
tunities need not circumscribe the growth of our 
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hearts even if they do our actual achievements. 
The widow’s mite is given a greater value in the 
Bible than the rich gifts of those who give out 
of their superfluity. “Those also serve,” says the 
blind Milton, “who stand and wait.” It is the heart, 
the will, to serve that is of primary importance, 
and not the amount of work done. When you 
hear of sickness, want, suffering and death in 
your neighbour’s house, does your heart really 
grieve and sincerely wish to help, relieve and con¬ 
sole him? If it does, but. if the limitations of 
your power and means prevent you from carrying 
out your wish, you are not to blame. But how 
rare is such sympathy and the wish to serve 
arising out of it ? And similarly rare is that 
economy and regulation of time and means which 
enables one to devote himself, according to his 
power, to the service of his neighbours after he 
has done his best for those whom Providence has 
specially entrusted to him. It seems to me that 
if the idea is once deeply impressed on the mind 
that each one of us is not merely for his immediate 
surrounding, but also for his neighbour—and the 
meaning of ‘neighbour* has been once for all made 
clear in the parable of the good Samaritan,—and 
if time, money and power are duly economised and 
regulated, there is no one so poor or incapable in 
body or mind that he or she cannot be of some 
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use or other to his or her neighbour. Everyone 
indeed cannot and is not expected to give every¬ 
thing. But something or other everyone can 
give. And the value of what is given seems to 
be measured in heaven by the depth and sincerity 
of the love from which it proceeds and not by any 
measure which the world uses. A sigh, a tear, a 
kind word or grasp of the hand, may be of more 
value, reckoned both by its cause and effect, than 
a princely donation, And what is thus given 
blesses, as the poet truly says, both the giver and 
the receiver. The ordinary avocations of life, 
those which have a tendency to become and do 
become routine-work—work done more or less 
mechanically—cannot provide fresh food to the 
heart. Those who confine themselves to such work 
and content themselves with the thought that they 
are serving their kind to the best of their power 
and think that nothing more should be expected 
of them, are found to be the same men from 
year to year. They are warmed by no fresh 
love and inspired by no fresh enthusiasm. To 
secure this freshness of love and growth, new 
forms and fields of social service—service not 
included in the daily routine of work—must be 
sought out and taken up. What forms of service 
will suit our individual tastes and aptitudes and 
are within our powers and opportunities, must be 
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judged by everyone for himself. There are certain 
kinds of service which all can do more or less and 
which all of us who desire to be good citizens 
and good members of society must do. These 
are hospitality to visitors and guests, kind 
•inquiries after the health and welfare of friends 
and immediate neighbours, visiting and attending 
the sick, helping the poor, consoling the bereaved 
and the distressed, taking part in the various 
organisations for spreading knowledge, promo¬ 
ting health, preaching religion and reform¬ 
ing social and political evils, and so on. But 
all such activities are apt to become spasmodic 
and irregular if they depend only on the passing 
moods of our mind and on circumstances in which 
we happen to be placed from time to time. The 
character of the locality in which we may happen 
to live, the varying conditions of our neighbours, 
the nature of the company we habitually keep, 
the good or bad temper of mind which our 
success or failure in life produces in us, all such 
circumstances will affect the nature and amount 
of our philanthropic activity if it is not regulated 
by a definite end, a mission distinctly felt to be 
imposed by God. Besides our general duties 
as good citizens and members of society every 
man, at any rate, everyone who attains a certain 
level of intellectual and moral life, seems to 
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come into the world for a definite purpose. 
This purpose may or may not rise to clear con¬ 
sciousness in the man himself, but in any case 
it is fulfilled in and by his life. In a religious man, 
a man holding daily converse with God, this 
purpose must become more or less conscious. 
And the more clear it becomes, the greater is 
the strength and definiteness which it imparts to 
the social activity of the man. While, therefore, 
the man of faith will spare no time or energy at 
his command to respond to any call to social 
service that may come to him, he should, fron:> 
the beginning of his religious life, thoughtfully 
and prayerfully seek to know the special object 
of his life—the particular mission which he has 
been sent to the world to fulfil. The revela¬ 
tion of this truth seems to depend on a num¬ 
ber of conditions. One of these is a certain 
development of love and unselfishness in the 
man. Social activity does not always imply 
sincerity of purpose. A man full of activity and 
producing a large crop of good deeds may 
yet be selfish from beginning to end. The 
moving spring of his activity may be nothing 
nobler than the acquisition of a good name^ 
Such a man is not likely to know what form of 
social service God wishes him to render, for 
the very spirit of service is absent from him. 
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In the good deeds done by him he is more 
a machine than a free agent Scarcely better off, 
in this respect, is the man who acts not so much 
from choice as from compulsion. When we have 
acquired a certain amount of ability and social 
position, there come necessarily from all sides 
various calls upon our time and attention. To 
these one may respond, not from any hearty love 
and good-will towards man, but merely from a 
natural desire to keep up his position or to please 
and oblige those who want his service. Where 
this is the case it seems equally vain to hope for a 
revelation of the divine purpose as to one's life, 
for here also the spirit of loving service is absent 
or only nascent 

Another condition of the grant of the revela¬ 
tion seems to be the spirit of prayer—that earnest 
prayerfulness which not merely offers prayers, 
but also anxiously waits for their response. Even 
when the first condition is fulfilled, when a heart 
full of human sympathy and intent upon well¬ 
doing moves and directs a man's activities, when 
even the special object of a man’s life is clear to 
others, the man himself may be conscious only 
of a strong desire to be useful to his kind and not 
of any divinely appointed mission. Never accus¬ 
tomed to approach God and never anxious to 
know his will, he may ever remain unconscious of 
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it Not so the man to whom prayer and its res¬ 
ponse, aspiration and inspiration, is the very 
breath of life. He, consciously serving his 
Divine Master in things general, cannot be kept 
long unconscious of the special task meant for 
him. And when it is once revealed in outline, it 
cannot but grow clear in its contents and details 
if the servant is faithful to the revelation. 

Now, the revelation to a man of his special 
mission is a real turning point in his life. It 
brings a strength and an orderliness into his work 
which nothing else can bring. When the goal, 
the place of destination, is clearly seen, one must 
press towards it with a force and a courage im¬ 
possible to a walker in the dark. And faith too— 
reliance on the infinite Source of strength—must 
increase immeasurably with the clearness of vision. 
When the work undertaken is clearly felt to be 
imposed by God, it must be heartily believed 
that he will give the needful strength for its 
accomplishment. And secondly, with definiteness, 
the clear demarkation of the field of work, 
there must come order where there was 
more or less chaos before. Random and fitful 
activity must give way to the well-regulated and 
persistent carrying out of a clearly conceived 
plan. Something or even much may be lost in the 
way of breadth, the breadth of activity, but what 
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is lost in breadth will be gained in depth and per¬ 
manence. When one^s special field of work is 
seen, and the time at one’s disposal is felt to be 
short, much valuable work which is open to other 
general or specially called workers, seems so much 
distraction and dissipation of energy to him, and 
he feels called upon to concentrate his attention, 
as much as possible, on the work particularly 
appointed for him. His general duties indeed 
remain all the same. As a workman must eat and 
drink and keep up his health and strength that he 
may carry on his appointed craft, so must the 
servant of God conscious of a special mission. 
He must maintain his family, educate his children, 
and do all that is required of him as a good 
citizen and a member of the society to which he 
belongs. But he must never let his general duties 
engross his time and attention so much as to 
make him forget and neglect the special mission 
of his life. He must make an adjustment between 
the two sides of his nature, so that neither may 
suffer. But it must be remembered that all im¬ 
portant work in the world is done by concentration 
and that concentration necessarily implies abstrac¬ 
tion, more or less, and a good deal of self- 
sacrifice—sacrifice of the comforts and plea¬ 
sures of life. And this sacrifice is not always 
confined to the worker himself. His family and 
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dependents are often involved in it. This is un¬ 
avoidable in the case of pioneers—beginners of 
work which is more or less new to the community. 
Whatever the department of work may be, whether 
it is science or art, commerce or industry, religious, 
social or political reform, the discoverer, the in¬ 
ventor or innovator, the producer of articles not 
in demand and the teacher of ideas not current, 
must suffer poverty or unpopularity, and his family 
must share in his sufferings. If his labours in 
his special field of work maintains him and his 
dependents, he is fortunate, and he should devote 
himself to his proper work with undivided atten¬ 
tion. It is an ideal state for a worker when in his 
zeal for his work he can forget every thing else, 
and has not to think of what he shall eat or drink 
and wherewith he shall be clothed. And in a 
civilised country, there is scarcely any field of 
work so unappreciated that the workman labour¬ 
ing in it is not counted worthy of his wa^es. If a 
pious man has a clear revelation of his mission in 
the early years of his life, he should devote himself 
to it with a singleness of purpose and trust 
that his work, which he feels to be the direct 
service of God. will feed and clothe* him and meet 
all his reasonable wants. He should never un¬ 
necessarily multiply them and never enter into 
relationships or engage in occupations from motives 
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Other than religious—other than those of being 
more and more faithful and serviceable to his 
Divine Master. A man thus walking by faith 
from his early days may very well realise the 
Gospel ideal of taking no thought of food^ 
drink and clothing even if he does not 
see, as the world wishes to see, how these will be 
supplied to him. But alas } most of us begin to 
think of such things before we seek the kingdom 
of heaven, before we seek to learn the will of God 
regarding our lives ; and when we learn it, we 
find ourselves too far advanced in the path of 
serving two masters to be able to recede. We 
find ourselves unable to command the implicit 
faith enjoined by the Christs of the world—-the 
faith that can trust without seeing. However^ 
even with the most living faith and the most hearty 
devotion to God, it may be believed, nay, it may 
appear evident, that our special mission cannot 
support us and that to win our wages we must do 
some form of general service to mankind, service 
which is none the less the service of God inspite 
of its being general. Work begun from a worldly 
motive, that is from an instinct of self-preservation, 
may, by a later revelation, be seen to be only the 
unconscious service of God. A pious man there¬ 
fore need not be ashamed of such service even if 
it has no direct connection with his special mis- 
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sion. The great apostle to the gentiles was not 
ashamed of maintaining himself by tent-making 
inspite of his great mission. The true servant of 
God need not and should not think he is serving 
two masters even when he is called upon to work 
in two or more distinct spheres of work. All good 
work, great or small, general or special, should be 
done by him in the same faithful spirit of service. 
But nevertheless, the ideal condition, the condition 
which seems to have favoured all really valuable 
work in the world, is the one in which the major 
portion of a man’s attention and energies is devot¬ 
ed to one great purpose. Such a condition we 
should all strive to bring about for our earnest 
workers, specially in the present transition state of 
the country, when its regeneration depends so 
much upon the fearless preaching of new truths 
and the bold introduction of new inventions and 
new ideals of life and conduct. 



LECTURE XII 


Communion with Saints 

Free religion has its peculiar dangers and dis¬ 
advantages, as it has its undoubted blessings and 
advantages. Luther’s wife complained that there 
was far less religious zeal and prayerfulness in her 
and her husband after the reformation than when 
they were under the influence of Papacy. The 
free churches of Christendom, specially the most 
free of them, the Unitarians, are said 
to be decidedly behind the orthodox in fervency 
of feeling and the inwardness of religious life. The 
early history of the Brdhraa Samdj was characteris¬ 
ed by periods of zeal and devotional excitement, 
but with its growth in age and numbers complaints 
are accumulating of dryness and barrenness of 
spiritual life among many of its members. The 
cause of all this is obvious to those who know 
something of the inner life—of the forces that con¬ 
tribute to keep up the spirit’s true vitality-rand 
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how free thought, unless it is particularly vigilant, 
is apt to weaken and even ultimately destroy these 
forces and land the reformer in secularism or a 
mere ethical Theism. When the external authori¬ 
ty of scriptures, prophets and religious teachers 
has been denied, and appeal is made only to the 
inward witness of the spirit, when mediation and 
incarnation in their popular sense have been re¬ 
jected, and seekers after God are taught to ap¬ 
proach him directly and endeavour to see him in 
nature and in the soul, it may seem that the 
diligent study of any sacred books and meditations 
on the life and character of any particular person 
or persons are unnecessary. When all books and 
teachers ate beWeved as teaching both truths and 
errors, and thus all become generally and none 
particularly ours, partiality for any one or any 
number of them seems unreasonable, and thus far 
from attention being directed to alL none receive 
proper or any attention at all. Scholars may be 
interested in all ethnic scriptures and devote time 
and labour to the study of all or those of them 
which particularly interest them. But the generali¬ 
ty of men are not and cannot be scholars, and 
have not the equipment necessary for cosmopolitan 
studies They are naturally drawn by personal or 
communial sympathies, and when their leaders and 
teachers advocate no such sympathies, but preach 
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only a colourless universalism and an abstract ra¬ 
tionalism, the result cannot but be what we see 
around us. And the lazy and the superficial are 
not slow to find a plausible ground for their want 
of devotion to particular teachers or scriptures. 
Our direct concern, they say, is with God, and not 
with men, however godly. And as God can and 
does speak directly to every soul, and reveal to it 
his nature and will, teachers and speakers are of 
little avail in matters of spirit. It is only direct 
dealings with God through devotional exercises 
that really avail. Spoken and written words about 
God are at best of secondary importance. But the 
fact is that our thoughts about God and religion, 
and our meditations, prayers and praise are really 
not so free, original and immediate as these super¬ 
ficial thinkers take them to be, and they cannot be 
deepened and enlarged in the unaided and isolated 
manner proposed by these well-meaning but mis¬ 
taken devotees. Our ideas are what they are be¬ 
cause of the circumstances of our birth and train¬ 
ing, direct or indirect, and if they are to grow 
larger, purer and deeper, they must come into 
fresh and constant contact with the ideas of other 
people, ancient and modern, and not act only on 
themselves. Devotional exercises are indeed a 
great and indispensable factor in spiritual progress, 
but they are not the only God-appointed sources 
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of inspiration. When we listen to great speakers 
or study great works, the spirit of God works in 
us and reveals truths to us as much as it does in 
moments of worship. In fact the quality, depth 
and effects of worship depend in a large degree on 
the ideas about God and the religious life with 
which the worshipper approaches the seat of 
worship and the training which he has received 
from his parents, teachers, surroundings and the 
books he has studied. The importance of commu¬ 
nion with good and wise men either through con¬ 
versation, oral instruction or the study of books, 
cannot therefore be exaggerated, and the spiritual 
barrenness of individual lives and communities 
where this all-important source of inspiration is 
neglected is unavoidable. The discovery that our 
teachers are subject to mistakes and that there are 
errors in books honoured as sacred, does not make 
it the less important that we should listen to the 
former and study the latter. With all their fallibi¬ 
lity they are as much aids to inspiration as they 
ever were. But our communion with the wise and 
good should not be determined by chance, whims 
or caprices. We should not place ourselves in the 
hands of any sadhu that comes in our 
way or study any books we come 
across. Wide and varied information is a good 
thing, but it should not come too soon. It should 
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not come before the soul has grown strong enough 
to digest and utilise it. As in physical growth 
and general education, so in religious culture, 
there are such things as paternal care, home in< 
fluence, and the choice of proper schools and 
teachers. Where these things are neglected, the 
results are as disastrous in the one case as in the 
other. The two cases indeed are not perfect 
parallels. In the former the choice belongs to 
the parents and the guardians, whereas in the 
latter it fails on the individual soul. What we 
mean to point out is that there is choice in both 
and that it should not be arbitrary. It should 
be determined by wisdom and good counsel. The 
soul, on being awakened to free and living religion, 
as distinguished from the merely instinctive and 
ceremonial, should first of all see in what family, 
what religious community, it is born, and under 
whose immediate care and ministration it is. Reli¬ 
gion is an organism—it is life, and can be born only 
out of living germs. Every religious soul has its 
family and ancestors, however ignorant it may be 
of them, or however foolishly it may ignore them. 
They may not be those who are the man's kith and 
kin. Nor need his ancestral gurus and priests be 
his real teachers and helpers. In &ct there has 
been a revolution, an unavoidable revolution, in 
this respect among the educated classes of this 
It 
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country—the classes trained under the system 
introduced by our rulers. For them the old 
hierarchy aigurus and priests, the old apostolic 
order, is broken. But the revolution is not merely 
destructive. It is also constructive. ^‘The old 
order changeth, giving place to new.” And the 
new is not quite new. It is a bringing back of the 
old—the living and not the dead old—and so it 
lives, grows and gathers new life and strength. 
Blessed are those who in losing the old also find 
out the new. The old religion of mythical deities, 
images, material and animal offerings, and ela« 
borate ceremonials is dead for us and those who 
are coming after us in the way we are travelling. 
But beneath this rubbish of dead things we find 
our old and still living religion of knowing, wor¬ 
shipping and following the Infinite Spirit who 
filleth all space, all time, all souls, and who is 
All-in-all. And in place of those who would 
but can no more guide us and lead our devotions 
we find new bands of earnest men, inspired with 
the spirit of reform and revival, who are ready 
and able to help us. And instead of those to 
whom the ancient scriptures are unknown, or who 
are incompetent to interpret them to the new and 
rising generation, fresh bands of scholars are 
coming forward who have the needful intellectual 
and spiritual equipment both to preserve what is 
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good and permanent in the old literature and to 
utilise for us the riches of modern scientific re* 
search, philosophical speculation and philan¬ 
thropic activity. Those who have eyes to see 
all this, do not stand aloof in fruitless isola¬ 
tion. They join the new organisations for spiri¬ 
tual culture—the churches and societies establish¬ 
ed for the purpose—and try to draw from them 
the sustenance of their souls. The reason urged 
by some against attendance at churches, namely 
that religion is a communion of the alone 
with the_ Alone and is not a social affair, 
is not valid. Religion has indeed jts^. indiyi- 
dual aspec t, but it has al so a social one, a nd the 
latter cannot be promoted by private devotio ns, 
however de^. God as the Father of a family, as 
the Centre of a spiritual circle, can be r ealis ed 
o nly thr ough combined a nd co ngrega t ional w or¬ 
ship. This aspect of religion is never developed in 
those who keep aloof from congregational life. 
And then, churche^are not only praying bod ies, 
l^t institutions for spi ritual teaching. The wor¬ 
ship offered by a devout and spiritually advanced 
minister, even if it is only devoutly listened to, and 
not closely joined in, touches the heart, edifies the 
intdiect, and raises the soul’s ideals and aspira¬ 
tions. And the sermon —-it is expressly intended 
to instruct uplift t he con gregation. The 
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ministrations of the church may not always come 
up to our expectations, but whatever they are, 
they, continued from week to week and year to 
year, have a healthy cumulative effect on the spiri¬ 
tual life~an effect missed by those who do not 
r^larly receive them. 

Next to the oral ministrations of a church—its 
services, sermons, lectures and conversational meet¬ 
ings—but not less important than they, is^.,Jts^ 
literat ure. It deserves the closest and most earnest 
study. Like boys fond of wandering and seeking 
company and pleasure out of their own homes, 
there are people who feel no attraction for the 
books written by those with whom they are fami¬ 
liar and closely related. A certain long-sightedness 
prevents their seeing the beauty of things too near 
them. While therefore they are perhaps found 
familiar with things relating to other churches and 
societies, and learned in literatures of other peo¬ 
ples, they are ridiculously ignorant of their own 
literature and of matters near at hand. This igno¬ 
rance of things closely relating to one^s own life 
and community seriously interferes with one^s 
healthy and normal growth in religion and affects 
also the quality and extent of one’s influence upon 
those with whom one would work. Books that 
have been written by those familiar with our want^, 
aspirations and aptitudes, and with reference to the 
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history of our growth are likely to be more helpful 
to us than the works of those who are perfectly 
ignorant of us. It is only when these do not 
suffice, when we have outgrown the culture pro¬ 
vided in them, that we should go abroad in search 
of spiritual sustenance. Inquire therefore first of 
all what books have been written by those in close 
spiritual relation to you on the philosophy of your 
faith, on the criticism or appreciation of opposed 
systems, on the ideals of spiritual life and the 
means of realising them, on the lives of great and 
good men, and such other matters. As I am 
directly addressing members of the Brahma Sam^j 
and those who are more or less connected with 
the Samiij, I may say to them,— The lite rature 
of the Sam^i desfiC?es-your.first attention. Study 
the works of our three great leaders, t he RAj^ , 
the Mahars hi and the Brahm^nanda —and of 
those writers who h ave been most influenced by 
them. It is only then and not till then that you 
should launch into foreign waters. When you 
have mastered those writings, you will see that 
you can follow the present speakers and writers 
of the Samij more closely and with greater profit 
than before, for present work—the current 
thoughts, sitdhans and social activities of the 
Samij—all presuppose and are based on the 
past. And as regards outside literature, the 
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writers referred to are themselves your best guides 
as to what is best and of the most immediate im¬ 
portance to you. The Brahma movement is 
vitally connected with some of the great move¬ 
ments of the past. Our past leaders largely drew 
upon the literature of those movements, and those 
of our present leaders who exert the greatest and 
most healthy influence on the Samdj and the 
country are deeply indebted for their spiritual 
nourishment on the same. The Rdji, though he 
was deeply read in and recommended to our 
reverent study the scriptures of all great religions 
of the world, seems to have been most indebted 
to Vedantic and Christian literature. It was the 
three Vedantic institutes—the Upanishads, the 
Brahma Sutras and the Bhagavadgita ,—and the 
Bible, specially the New Testament, on which he 
wrote most. The Maharshi, though well-read in 
Persian literature and the philosophical literature 
of Europe, spoke and wrote mostly on the 
Upanishads. The Brahm^nanda and his great 
disciple, Pratipchandra Mazumddr, showed in 
their speeches and writir^s the profound influence 
which Jesus and his apostles had exerted on 
their minds and hearts. But under Kesav’s uni- 
versalistic inspiration, three of his disciples— 
Aghomath Gupta, Girishchandra Sen and Gaur- 
govinda Riy—made a special study of Buddhism 
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Muhammadanism and Hinduism (both in its 
Vedantic and Vaishnava aspects) respectively 
and gave the results of their studies in the form 
of valuable books. Three other writers and 
workers—Rabindranath Thakur of the Adi Br4hma 
Samdj and Trailokhyan^ith S^nyil (better known 
by his assumed name, Chiranjiv Sarm^) of the 
Brahma Samij of India—have been deeply in- 
fluenced in their work by Chaitanya and 

Vaishnavism. The writers of the S^dhiran 
Br^hmaf Sam^ij have endeavoured specially to 
popularise and bring into prominence the 
thoughts and ideals of the Theistic Rishis 
and Achdryas of ancient India on the one hand 
and those of the English and German Idealistic 
philosophers on the other. Some of them have 
also given us their appreciation of Buddha^ 
Muhammad and Theodore Parker. Thus we are 
introduced by our leaders into a brilliant gallaxy 
of saints and sages, and if we are faithful to our 
principles, we must endeavour to enter into a 
deep communion with them through our studies,, 
meditations and » devotional exercises. A mere 
knowledge of the contents of the works referred to 
is of little importance to spiritual life. To profit 
spiritually by their study we must dive deep into 
the inner spirit of those great souls who have 
produced them and enter into personal relations 
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With them. In studying the gospels and epistles^ 
for instance, we must see what is essential, universal 
and permanent in their teachings—what is the 
spiritual meaning of the ‘Christ,^ ‘Atonement/ 
‘Regeneration,* ‘Crucifixion’ and‘ Resurrection’ of 
which they speak—and how in our daily strivings 
after the divine life we can realise these facts, if 
facts they really are. Similarly, our study of the 
Upanishads is spiritually profitable only if we 
realise in our daily thoughts and experiences what 
the Rishis mean by ^Ayarn dtma Brahma^ (this 
self is Brahman), ^Sarvam khalu tdam Brahma 
(verily all this is Brahman) &c., and what con 
sistency there is in recognising the unity of all 
existence and yet constantly aspiring and striving 
after union with the Infinite. In the same manner, 
the study of English and German Idealism has 
borne fruit in us only when the analysis of 
experience—‘the critique of pure reason’—has 
landed us in a region of thought beyond doubt, 
revealed to us the Absolute as our very life and 
breath, and when the dialectical movement—the 
movement from an undifferentiated unity through 
difference to unity* in-difference—has become to 
us not merely a speculative truth, but a mode 
of constant activity in all departments of life, 
devotional, moral and social. Such is the com¬ 
munion with saints taught by the wise—not a 
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saperstition, as it is to the thoughtless, not a 
dogma to be brandished before the unfaithful, as 
it is to the shallow and bigotted, but a daily and 
life-long sddhan, necessitating constant, devout 
and thoughtful study, saving us from the dangers 
of an abstract and barren rationalism and linking 
us eternally to the wise and good of all nations 
and times. 

But though we are thus introduced to a large 
and in fact boundless family of saints and sages, 
knit together by mutual love and respect, though 
the walls of hatred and hostility are broken for us 
and the hitherto opposed churches and societies 
have become one universal temple of God, there is 
yet room for special attractions and affinities, for 
particular schools of thinkers and assemblies of 
aspirants specially drawn together by the accidents 
of the ways they have travelled and the guides 
and companions they have secured in their journey. 
And there is no reason why these special affinities 
and relations should not be kept up in the Church 
Universal, as there is no reason why there should 
not be different chambers in the same house. Jesus 
said on the eve of his departure from this world : 
“In my Father’s house are manymansions; if it were 
not so, I would have told you; for I go to prepare 
a place for you.” When by diligent study and perse¬ 
vering thought there has been formed in your mind 
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a system of reasoned convictions on the relations 
of God, man, and the world, on the nature and 
foundations of duty, on the cultivation of pious 
feelings and the formation of pious habits, and so 
on, you will find you have entered into a spiritual 
brotherhood, a school of thought, or a sddhan- 
sangat, without your consciously seeking for it. 
It is perhaps a house within a house, a particular 
body of thinkers or worshippers in a large com¬ 
munity closely drawn together by deeper sympa¬ 
thies and affinities than those which form the 
common basis of the community, or a school 
overstepping its visible limits and allying you to 
men far removed from you in time and space. 
When such is the case, you will find that in spite 
of your cosmopolitan sympathies and relations, 
and your openness to light and leading coming 
from all sides, you are in many respects benefited 
more by cultivating communion with the saints 
and sages of your particular school than by those 
of others. In the solution of problems which to 
you are yet unsolved, it is the thinkers of this 
particular school who help you most. In keeping 
alive and active the higher aspirations of your 
soul, and in suggesting ways and means of over> 
coming the difficulties on your way to the higher 
life, it is the devout utterances and wise counsels 
of the saints who are spiritually closest to you 
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that prove the most profitable to you. This should 
not be counted as so much narrowness. On the 
contrary, this seems to show that your life as a 
spiritual nomad, your wandering in the desert, 
is over, and you have got a home and hearth in 
the spiritual world where henceforth your health 
and comfort, your steady growth in higher spiri¬ 
tuality, will be specially attended to. Devote 
yourself therefore without misgiving and without 
sluggishness to those special studies, lines of 
thought and spiritual strivings which are suggested 
and inspired by the special affinities and com¬ 
panionships in which you find yourself in the 
course of your journey towards the holy city. If 
they are temporary provisions, only way-side 
acquaintances, no harm is done by profiting by 
them. If they are permanent relations, destined 
to last to eternity, we run a great risk and injure 
ourselves by being faithless to them. In any case 
let communion with saints—reverence to our 
elder brothers in spirit, loving companionship 
with those who are our equals, and affectionate care 
of those who look up to and depend on us—be 
always an integral part of spiritual culture. God is 
not a lonely Being living in loveless isolation from 
his creatures. He is a loving Father and Mother 
always surrounded by children. 
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‘‘All the gods worship the Adorable seated 
in the middle.^’ Religion, therefore, even in its 
highest flights, should be a domestic and social 
one—»the one unbroken light of the love of God 
breaking into innumerable varieties of love to God’s 
creatures of all forms and stages of development. 
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Opinions 

The Vedanta and its Relation to Modem 
Thought 

The Bengali .—No fitter man than Pandit 
Sitanath Tattvabhushan could be found to fill the 
office (Vedanta Lectureship}, and the manner in 
which he has acquitted himself justifies popular 
expectation. 
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The Philosophy of Brahmaism 

Dr. H. Haidar in the 'Modern Review '.—A 
scholarly work quite worthy of being placed beside 
the best philosophical productions of Europe and 
America. 
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Processor Tipton of Oxford. —A most able expo¬ 
sition of Brahmaism.really admirable lectures. 

LKrishna and the Gita 

Babu Mafteschandra Ghosh in the ^Modern 
Babu Sitanath Tattvabhushan is an 
admirer of the Gita^ but not a blind admirer. His 
book is well written and is worth studying. Of all 
the books written on Krishna and the Gita^ it is 
one of the sanest, and we can confidently recom¬ 
mend it to those who take an interest in our scrip¬ 
tures. 

Prof Dhirendranath Chaudhuri in the Indian^ 
Messenger? —I make bold to say that every mo¬ 
ment they (the readers ) devote to the study of 
this book will bring them ta rich harvest in the 
form of spiritual pleasure and profit. 
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The late Professor Max Muller ,—It is a verjr 
useful volume; the commentary contains exactly 
what is wanted. 

The Indian Nation ,—To the Bengali student of 
the Upanishads we can recommend no edition with 
greater confidence than that by Babu Sitanath 
Datta. 
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The late Babu Rajnarain Bose.—I have much 
pleasure in saying that you have evinced remark¬ 
able ability in handling the very important 
subjects treated of in them (the first series of 
-essays). This collection will be highly acceptable 
to all right-minded Theists. Your lucidity of 
exposition does great credit to you. 

The {London) Spectator ,—These two pamphlets 
(the first two) contain essays implying a great deal 
of lucid thought and study, by a man of no small 
power. The former presents us with a compen¬ 
dious defence of a species of theological idealism, 
and the latter with the application of this idealism 
to the spiritual life. The metaphysical pamphlet 
shows that Mr. Datta’s avowed study of Dr. Marti- 
Tieau has been thorough, and not without great 
influence on his own mind. The pamphlet con¬ 
taining short spiritual essays is, however, to our 
mind, the more original, though not perhaps the 
abler of the two. The two essays on ‘‘Why can’t 
we love God f* for instance, are both simple and 
telling, and read very like the counsels of some of 
the Catholic saints. Still more is this the case with 
the little • --n-j a:j Communion/’ 
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